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Moire Lister and Morland Graham in a dramatic scene from Shipbuilders, the latest 
John Baxter film which has met with such great praise for its unforced presentation of 
working class characters. Shipbuilders is another addition to the already formidable 
list of British war-time screen-plays. 
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Editorial 


The Third Front 


S the final preparations for the 

invasion of the Continent are 

being completed the first sho 
from the Third Front are heard. he 
Third Front comprises the shell—backed 
opposition to any change, the Diehard 
Division and Country House Brigade 
who have fought progress from every 
Tory ditch since the Reform Bill. They 
are gathering their forces to make one 
last effort to hold back the clock. 


As yet there is no general offensive—onlv 
commando raids seeking out weak spots. 
Some of these feelers have come in ur 
direction. 


Last month we showed how the B.BIC.. 
in turning down the National Association of 
Symphony Orchestras’ request for a standard 
minimum fee for outside broadcasts, had 
evaded its public responsibility to provide 
the best orchestral music. This position 
remains unchanged—and so long as it does 
is a victory for reaction. 


In the House of Commons a Captain Alan 
Graham led an attack on CEMA by asking 
that the £100,000 Treasury grant made |\to 
that body should be stopped in view of the 
‘* poor quality and debasing effect” of ils 
art exhibitions. 


This was followed by a letter to The Time 
packed with the expressions which dist 
tinguish the funnier passages of Goebbels 
Das Reich articles. ‘‘ Baleful,”’ ‘‘ subversive,” 
“* undermines the traditional glories,” are a 
few examples. It was signed by Frank 
Salisbury, A. J. Munnings and nine other old 
buffers whose average ages were well over 70. 


Then there was the M.P. who, when Grigg 
was forced by the Commons to reconsider 
requisitioning the Scala Theatre for the U.S. 
Army, remarked that evidently the House 
felt that drama was more important than the 
war. 


Of course, these philistines and dotards are 
not important in themselves. They ean be 
dealt with without effort—and have been. 
It is the eddy in the wind indicated by these 
straws which is dangerous. 


Victory does not only bring a fuller, 
better life within reach of us all—it also 
brings from their funk—holes the forces 
of privilege and prejudice to snatch at 


‘the prize for which we have fought. 


Success on the Second Front must 
not lead to bitter defeat on the Third. 


Do you reallyknow” 
English Literature? 


Jf you would fully appreciate 
the beauties of English — 


written and spoken—study the : = ie 
course written for the London 
ost of us take ‘the chemist’ 
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Air Raids 


HE NEW SERIES OF RAIDS ON LONDON 
shook everybody in the theatre out of the 
complacency which the long lull and the 
resultant boom had engendered. Sudden 
changes in opening times, salary cuts and a 
remarkable obligingness on the part of one’s 
actor friends to provide buckshee seats for 
evening performances, were the signs. 

However, within.a very little while Lon- 
doners began io adjust themselves to the 
inevitable dangers of air-raids now that we 
are on the eve of the Second Front. Audiences 
have begun to pick up; but it would be 
foolish to think that anything similar to the 
boom conditions of the past year, when the 
chief forces of the enemy were too busily 
engaged elsewhere to disturb our nights, can 
recur, now that London is once more in the 
front line. 

Another reminder of what we can expect 
was the announcement of the plan for zoning 
theatrical companies, in the event ofa “ stay- 
put’ order coinciding with our invasion of 
the continent. That is plain common sense, 
but with our over-worked railways it isanidea 
that might very well have been adopted two 
years ago, with advantage both to the war 
effort and to the theatrical profession. 


CEMA and Private Enterprise 
ver since CEMA entered into agreement 
with certain commercial managements’ 
non-profit making subsidiaries, there has been 


a section of the profession that has been very. 


cynical about the possibility of CEMA’s 
survival as an independent force in the theatre. 

They hold the opinion that CEMA was 
caught all ends up in the contract entered 
into with these new non-profit making bodies. 
Although the terms of such contracts have not 


What it Takes 


Bette Carole, twerty-three-year-old glamour 
girl, is one of ENSA’s pool of artists for- 
the Second Front. 
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been given official publicity so far as we’ are 
aware, they apparently contain the following 
conditions. In consideration of a definite 
monetary guarantee, CEMA holds the right 
to approve the choice of any subsequent 
production, should the management decide to 
employ the profits of a CEMA backed show 
for its presentation. Besides the cash guaran- 
tee, of course, there was the added advantage 
to the management that if their production 
had CEMA’s support they could be pretty 
sure of obtaining exemption from entertain- 
ments tax-—which means an increase of 
25 per cent., without any alteration of seat 
prices, in the takings. 


Reason for Revision? 


: Op viously when such a contract was drawn 


up the immense success and consequent 
profits of a number of these productions was 
not foreseen. (By the way, a good deal of this 
success has been exaggerated, for there have 
been a number of productions which would 
have been withdrawn as flops, unable 
to settle down into the popular successes 
they finally became, if they had had to pay 
entertainments tax.) But this cuts both ways. 
Let us not forget that the producing companies 
also put up some money on what must have 


been considered fairly long shot gambles,” 


since, had they guessed what winners they had, 
they surely would not have let slip such oppor- 
tunities for increasing their bank balances ! 
What is chiefly cribbed about is the limiting 
of CEM.\’s control. to approving the play on 
which any profits are to be spent. It is felt 
that CEMA should be allowed to draw on 
some of those profits in order to finance 
companies that are touring the hostels or, 


alternatively, to direct the managements who - 


so far have sent their CEMA-backed shows 
only to No. | towns to take all such produc- 
tions, now, on a tour of the hostels. 

This view on the face of it seems reasonable 
enough. Times have changed since the 
original contract was drawn up, an immense 
amount of pioneering work has been done, 
CEMA as an organisation has matured, the 
theatrical taste of the public has developed. 
Taking all these things into consideration 
there does seem to be a case for revision; there 
is certainly none for cynicism. 

The hostels have need of many more theatre 
shows than can be supplied by the companies 
now doing this work. This need must be met. 
We believe that it can best be met out of the 
profits which have already been made by 
CEMA successes. We believe that the 
majority of the profession would be in favour 
of this arrangement. 


It’s That Man Again 
Peculiar goings-on in the camps of the 
Association of Short Film Producers. In 
common with other trade organisations, 
including the trade unions, they had been 
asked to submit their views on monopoly to 
the- sub-committee of the Cinematograph 
Films Council which is investigating the 
position of the British Film Industry with 
special reference to Mr. J. Arthur Rank’s 
activities. 

The Association, which embraces’ most of 
the companies making short and documentary 
films, formulated a policy which favoured a 
certain amount of Government supervision 
over the industry and the continuation of 
Government producing and exhibiting activi- 
ties after the war. , 

However, three of the companics in the 
Association are now controlled by Mr. Rank 
and rumour has it that when he heard of the 
Association’s policy he was most annoyed, to 
say the least of it. It is understood he in- 
structed these companies to call another 
meeting of the Association with a view to 


getting the policy changed, as apparently 
Mr. Rank is all against any form of Govern- 
ment supervision or direct interest in films. 
Mr. Rank is of the opinion that all film activity 
should be the exclusive preserve of Mr. Rank, 

Fortunately there are still quite a few 
independent spirits in the ranks of the docu- 
mentary-producing companies, and at the 
last meeting of the Association some members 
wanted to know whether it was to be the 
members or Mr. Rank who would decide 
policy. 

The whole question is still to be fought out. 
We predict fireworks. 


Trouble at Welwyn 


A dispute between the technicians and 

management of Welwyn Studios occurred 
last month, arising from a ref ‘sal of the latter 
to pay the proper Union rate to an assistant 
director. The employee in question is a 
discharged merchant seaman, and according 
to the A.C.T. agreement he should have been 
paid £6 10s. at the end of his six-month’s 
training period. When the management 
refused either to pay the proper rate or discuss 
it, his colleagues decided to place a ban on 
overtime and Sunday work. Eleven of them 
were immediately suspended, two indefinitely 
and the rest for two weeks. The other A.C.T. 
members, by vote, decided to ‘‘ suspend ” 
themselves in solidarity with their victimised 
colleagues. 

The A.C.T. Executive Committee took 
prompt action. They sent telegrams to all the 
directors of Associated British Picture Corpora- 
tion (owners of Welwyn Studios) and within 
twenty-four hours there was a meeting which 
resulted in full satisfaction for the Union. 
The ex-merchant seaman is to be paid the 
proper rate, and all the suspended members 
reinstated without loss of pay. 

An interesting sidelight to the dispute was 
the fact that at the time two Ministry of 
Information films were in the cutting rooms. 
The A.C.T. wrote to the Ministry stating 
that it was its declared policy not to hold up 
any official Government film work, and 
offering all facilities to have these films 
finished at another studio. 


What goes with it 


A-corner of the engineer's shop at Drury 
Lane stacked with special electrical equip- 
ment for ENSA’s Second Front “ Parties.” 
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Stigma 
by Leonard Johnson 


CAP CAME SPINNING FROM ‘THE SCHOOL 
A doorway and fell like a dead crow on: 

to the concrete playground. A boy, 
jumping the steps, ran furiously towards it. 
Whooping and yelling, others pursued him, 

Anger and remorse drove him forward 
tempestuously. It was beyond a joke, he 
thought. And Oliver Howarth always began 
it ! He couldn’t leave you alone. He seemed 
.o find it funny to be always tormenting you 
and making you look small. Before the girls 
he would say: ‘‘ Helloe Patchy! I bet you 
earn your living by hiring yourself out as.a 
scarecrow when you leave school. Eh!” 
The lousy's..! , 

His cap lay before him, but the others 
were catching him up. Bending in his tracks he 
lunged down to pick it up as he ran, but he 
was sent tumbling across the harsh concrete 
by an exuberant rush from the rear. The 
iron railings skirting the playground and the 
slated roof of the school building wheeled 
around each other, and mixed dizzyingly with 
the blue and silver sky. 

Panting and shaken, he sat up. The 
momentary pain and sickness drew morose 
tears to his eyes, and they slid unyielded down 
his swarthy face. An inexpressible feeling of 
outraged justice and humiliation almost made 
him sob. 

‘Scrum! Scrum !.” ‘they were shouting. 
Jostling in a mass for possession of his cap they 
completely ignored him. Suddenly Oliver 
Howarth broke out of the pack, the cap 
beneath his arm. As he sat and watched them 
water trickled icily down his neck. In the 
porch they had ducked him under the cold 
water tap. 

Oliver Howarth sent the cap flighting in 
the air with a fancy double kick. It hung 
ragged against the sky.and then, caught by 
the wind, glided down to where he sat. He 
stopped wiping his face on his coat sleeve, 
grabbed his cap, and then fled to the farther- 
most corner of the playground. They soon 
cornered him, and he felt trapped. 

** Play the ball, Patchy! Play the ball! ” 
they began to shout. 

Huddled against the wall he hung on grimly 
to his cap and stared at the excited and jeering 
pack of his fellows. They taunted him with 
malicious thoughtlessness, isolating him as if 
he were some monitor of disaster that had to 
be exorcised. Everything was cold and 
implacable. What were they playing at! 
The situation was getting beyond him, and 
his emotions were beyond the grasp of words. 
His mind could make no contact with theirs, 
and in his isolation he sensed a fearful point 
of annihilation from which everything would 
sweep on without him. 

Involuntarily he ducked his head, and his 
knees cringed as if expecting a blow. Then a 
sudden tearing pain at the top of his head 
made him aware of physical force. Oliver 
Howarth, grinning broadly, had grabbed 
him by the hair and was tugging sharply. 
Then he let go arid jumped away in mock fear 
“f retaliation. Some of the others followed 
his example. 

““ Leave me alone !”’ shouted Patchy, and 
began to flail out with his fists. 

Passing by on the other side of the iron 
railings, a fat woman with a navy-blue shawl 
over her head and shoulders, shrieked im- 
partially: “‘ Get out you bad lot. Leave the 
maungy little devil alone!” She passed 
amidst cat-calls. 

‘Play the ball. Play the ball, Patchy!” 
they began to shout again. 

‘‘ T shan’t,” he shouted back. ‘* Kick your 
own caps about. I’m not playing ! ” 


‘“Cry baby! Cry baby. Doesn’t want to 
play!” jeered Oliver Howarth, and it was 
taken up by others. They chanted it out in a 
derisive refrain, stamping their feet on the 
concrete to mark out the, rhythm. ‘‘ Cry 
baby! Cry baby. Doesn’t want to play!” 

But at the same time some of the more 
thoughtful boys became self-conscious and 
more reluctant to carry on in the same spirit. 
‘I’m not playing,” had seemed to day. 
‘© I’m like you. Play the game.” 

Pressed against the wall Patchy looked 
desperately for a chance to escape. He had 
a funny feeling in his belly. He did not want 
to, but hé felt that if he did not get away soon 
he would begin to weep. Then they would 
jeer at him and leave him in contempt. 

“*Leave me alone,” he cried again. 
‘* Leave me alone!” 

As if to stir up the flagging spirits ot the 
others, Oliver Howarth jumped at him with a 
yell, and seized him by the hair with both 
hands. The more he resisted the more Oliver 
Howarth screwed him down. Tears flooded 
to his eyes with the pain and blinded him. 
Squirming wildly he struggled to free himself 
but was forced to his knees. Screwing round, 
his face was pressed against a stockinged leg, 
and with unbridled desperation he dug in his 
teeth and bit savagely. Oliver Howarth let 
loose of him and yelled. His blue eyes were 
wide open and aghast, with a look of fatuous 
consternation on his face. He had expected 
no retaliation. 

Then came the shrill sound of a whistle, 
followed by a quiet stillness in the playground.. 
Mr. Underwood stood on the steps, whistle 
poised. Everyone had to stand still now until 
the whistle was blown again. Then they 
would form long lines outside the school door, 
in readiness to march back to their lessons. 
In the quietness Patchy stood up. He sniffled 
and wiped the tears from his face with his 
coat-sleeve. He sniffled again and ran the 
back of his hand across his nose end. 

Ginger Tonks, a big, affable boy who: met 
the well intentioned efforts of Miss Burke to 
educate him with a bland indifference, glanced 
at Patchy sheepishly. ‘‘ You’re not really 
crying, are you, Patchy ?”’ he whispered. 

Patchy sniffled sharply, and shook his head 
fiercely. The whistle blew. Plavtime was 
over. 


r. Underwood gazed mordantly at the 
M small boy standing at the other side 

of his desk. His black hair was 
tumbled over his sharp, swarthy face; the 
scintillating winter sunshine emphasised the 
patched shabbiness. of his clothing: and the 
picture brought a feeling of irritation to the 
headmaster. At the back of his mind lurked 
an jmpression of something demeaning. 
Thoughtfully he slid his horn-rimmed 
spectacles from his nose and polished them 
with his handkerchief. Without them his 
face looked much more mundane, rather 
weak, and squeamish. 

““T suppose, Gillbody,”’ he said, readjusting 
his spectacles, ‘‘ you know why I have sent 
for you?” 

oc Er! Yes; sit,cirepliedathesboys 

‘* Oliver Howarth has been to see me and 
shown me his leg.” 

The ardent, swarthy face.of the boy dark- 
ened. But for a time he said nothing and gazed 
stubbornly at the carpet. When he glanced 
up, Mr. Underwood thought that his amber 
eyes looked wistful and anxious. His face was 
extraordinarily mobile, expressing the tumult 
of his thoughts. He was the kind of hoy who 
could be delightfully responsive but if repelled 
or misunderstood, stupid and loutish. 

Mr. Underwood moved the pile of exercise 
books he was marking to the other side ,of his 
desk. He believed he understood the boy and 


> 


~did not wish to repel him. To do that, he 
thought, would be easy. Of late he had 
noticed how seemingly high-strung and hyper- 
sensitive the boys were becoming. He put it 
down tothe slump and the harrassing conditions 
prevailing in the homes of the children. It 
seems, he thought, that the children’s teeth 
are on edge. One had a feeling that over the 
whole» town brooded an. atmosphere of 
insecurity like the shadow of some recondite 
menace. It was warping the early years of 
the children, leaving them with little chance 
of any spiritual development. And Holly- 
wood strong-arm stuff was no substitute. ... 
But what could one do about it,? His mordant 
spirit reasserted itself. 

“ Well, Gillbody,” he asked, pressing him 
to speak, “‘ what have you to save for your- 
self? ” 

“JT didn’t mean to bite him, sir,” replied 
the boy shortly, ‘‘ but I lost myself.” 

Lost himself! But no doubt the boy was 
telling the truth. It would be quite unneces- 
sary for him to expatiate on the social conse- 
‘quences of biting ‘one’s fellow creatures. Any 
self-respecting «boy of fourteen would be 
ashamed of such a thing. His trouble would 
be to explain the circumstances that impelled 
him to do that. 

He poised a piece of chalk on the palm of 
his hand and rolled it up and down, looking 
thoughtfully at the boy. ‘‘ Lost yourself,’ he 
asked. ‘‘ What do you mean? ” . 

““Yes, sir. Oliver Howarth was holding 
me down by the hair, and would not let me 
go—” Obviously in difficulties he broke off. 

Then, as though the connection was self- 
evident, he went on: ‘‘ Oliver Howarth thinks 
I’m muck, sir! He’s always making fun of 
me. Calling me scarecrow, and snotty-nosed, 
ragged ar—’”’ He stopped abruptly, his face 
flushed. He had not intended to say all that, 
and he hoped the last word was not too clear. 

‘*T see,’’ said Mr. Underwood. 

In that outburst was, he knew, all the pént 
up resentment and anger of one who felt he 
had been made a scape-goat. For what? 
For being too poor most likely ! Sometimes 
the atmosphere of the playground was like 
that of a pogrsm. Everyone seemed far too 
close to one another to avoid the nervous 
harrassing struggle to keep up. His mind, 
jumping phases and connections lighted on a 
line from Tennyson: ‘‘ Feed the budding rose 
of boyhood with the drainage of your sewers.” 
Involuntary his lips framed the words, and 
he almost spoke aloud. He pulled himself up 
sharply, feeling as though he. had nearly 
permitted himself to be trapped in a railway 
carriage conversation. 

‘* Very well, Gillbody,’”’ he snapped, ‘“ you 
may go.” 

_ What else could he do about it, he thought. 
Really nothing. The behaviour of Gillbody 
and Howarth was due to connections and 
relationships outside of school, over which 
he had no control. But all the same he could 
not let such behaviour in school go unchecked. 
Quite possibly when Howarth went home and 
showed his leg, it would not be so long before 
his father’ came round. If he could get 
Howarth to behave more decently in future, 
and if Gillbody could tidy himself up a bit, 
perhaps.... : : : 

His emotion had spent itself, leaving him 
with a feeling that perhaps he had treated the 
affair too histrionically. The same lurking 
impression of something demeaning he had 
felt at the beginning had returned. His 
decision was more a reaction to his other 
moods than anything else. He realised its 
futility, but in any case what was the use of 
moralising. . . - ; 

“*Do you think your mother could get you 
a new suit ?”’ he asked. 

On his way to the door Patchy turned 


round. He resented the question, but before 
he could reply, Mr. Underwood ddded, 
““Oh ! And ask Miss Burke to send Howarth 
to me, will you? ” 

. Yes, sir,” he replied. He went out and 
closed the door with a bang. Mr. Underwood 
winced. 


he sun shone full into his eyes as he came 
out of school. It hung at the far end of 
the murky stre:t of houses and shops, 
like a red globe. Ee walked towards it with 
his head down and his hands thrust deep into 
the pockets of his ragged, cut-down trousers. 
His elbows protruded with their large clumsy 
patches. He walked broodingly. Every now 
and then he paused and stubbed the pavement 
with his foot. There was some temper in his 
movements. Since Mr. Underwood had 
asked him that question he had been turning 
it over in his mind, and the afternoon’s lesson 
had slipped away unnoticed. But he was 
quite indifferent to that. Lessons were no 
longer serious. 

He was merely attending school now until 
he was old enough to leave and get a job, and 
lessons seemed to have lost—if they had ever 
any—all connection with his future. 

But from the welter of vague indefinable 
perceptions Mr. Underwoods question had 
now given him a new consciousness. ‘‘ Do 
you think your mother could get you a new 
suit? ”’ At first the question had made him 
angry, and he had banged the door on 
purpose. For somehow the question had 


seemed to justify Oliver Howarth. Because . 


Oliver Howarth was well dressed and smart 
nobody suspected him—until they knew him 
—and he could get away with almost anything. 
But when you went into Howarth’s shop their 
old man looked at you as if you might pinch 
the till. And you could bet their Oliver had 
had a bob or two from it before to-day. 
Ginger Tonks said so, and he used to go about 
with Howarth. 

His thoughts switched back to Mr. Under- 
wood. ... Well, why shouldn’t he havea new 
suit? Long trousers. There was no law 
against it! He would be working soon, and 
able to pay for it. The vision of himself as a 
worker able to buy all he needed filled him 
with a new feeling of importance and dignity. 
It became his aspiration. z 

Reaching the end of the street he stopped, 
and the bitterness of the afternoon returned. 
Oliver- Howarth was standing on the street 
corner, and he knew he would be waiting for 
him. Stepping from the pavement he walked 
obliquely to the other side of the road, but 
Oliver Howarth met him at the corner and 
thrust at him with his elbow. He was looking 
at him cunningly from his enamel blue eyes, 
and his round, pink face, smirked. He winked 
over his shoulders at some of the other boys 
looking on, inviting them to share in the fun. 
‘““Helloe ! Patchy,” he said, pretending to 
be surprised. ‘‘ Where are you going ? ” 

‘* Home ! ” snapped Patchy. : 

‘* Are you?’ he smirked. ‘‘O! I thought 
you might be going to see Mr. Underwood 
again !”” 

““You saw him last!” snapped Patchy. 
“‘Let me pass!” He began to force his way 
forward. Oliver Howarth watched him go a 
few steps, then coolly thrust out his foot, 
tripped him,’and sent him sprawling into the 
gutter. There was a murmur from some of 
the lookers on. ; 

Patchy drew his knees beneath him and 
began to rise, but his foot slipped on the edge 
of the pavement and he fell forward on to his 
hands and’ knees. His cap fell off, and as he 
reached for it a boot thrust into his ribs and 
sent him rolling over on his back. Oliver 
Howarth picked up the cap and flung it over 
a garden wall across the road. 
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‘You dirty s..!’’ roared Ginger Tonks, 
“* hitting a man when he’s down.” 

‘*What’s it to do with you?’ sneered 
Oliver Howarth. ‘‘ He bit me, didn’t he?” 

‘“Who started it?’ retorted Ginger. 
“You ducked him under the tap and tried 
to scrub him with sand!” 

** And what sort of a tale dia you tell the 
Gaffg ?”” piped Jacky Campbell, cheekily. 

Patchy jumped to his feet furiously. The 
contemptuous insolence of Oliver Howarth 
had drawn blood from his soul. He felt he 
must smash Oliver Howarth now or go to the 
wall. 

** You can fetch that cap, Oliver Howarth !” 
he hissed. 

‘““ Hear, Hear!” shouted Ginger Tonks. 
** Make him fetch it, Patchy ! ” 

““And who can make him fetch 
snarled Oliver Howarth. 

**T can!” blazed Patchy. 

‘*And this can!” roared Ginger Tonks, 
waving his fist under Howarth’s nose. 

Patchy jumped towards him. Taken aback 
by the unexpected alliance of forces against 
him, Howarth stepped back. They followed 
him, and a chagrined, disconcerted look 
flickered over his.face. 

“Tf he doesn’t fetch the cap,” piped Jacky 
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Campbell, with anticipatory relish, ‘“‘ let’s 
chuck him over the wall after it ! ” 
Oliver Howarth edged away into the 


middle of the road. ‘‘ All right ! ”? he suddenly 
shouted, ‘“‘ you. wait, Patchy Gillbody ! ” 
Then he went off down the street. 

Patchy felt quite elated. They all stood 
together grinning at each other, amused the 
way Oliver Howarth had caved.in. Their 
imagination stirred with ribald irony .on. his 
flight. Then nonchalantly Patchy strolled 
across the road towards the garden wall of 
the house opposite. 

‘“ Where are you going? ’? asked Ginger 
Tonks. 

“To get my cap,” he replied. ‘‘ Give me 
a leg up.” 

“Leg up!’ grinned Ginger. ‘‘ Look out.” 

He took a run at the wall, caught the top, 
and drew himself up. He perched high above 
them for a moment, making sure it was all 
clear, then he dropped over the other side. 
They waited in the middle of the road, 
watching a point above the level of the road, 
about where they expected the cap to appear. 
** Coming over!” they heard him shout. 

They looked up and saw a great yellow 
chrysanthemum spinning in. the air. It fell 
in the middle of the road and was followed by 
the cap. After both of them, the ginger head 
and grinning, freckled face of Ginger Tonks 
appeared over the edge of the wall. 

Patchy picked up his cap. ‘‘ What’s the 
flower for ?”’ he chuckled. 

Ginger dropped on to the pavement. 
There was a glint in his hazel eyes, as he 
looked at Patchy. ‘‘ It’s for you cocky,’ he 
grinned. ‘A token. Take it to Miss Burke 
in the morning.” 

Patchy picked up the flower from the middle 
of the road, laughing with the others. Then 
the three of them, himself, Ginger Tonks, and 
Jacky Campbell went off down the road, 
linked together across their shoulders. 

“Tm buying a new suit soon chaps,” 
confided Patchy indiscriminately. 

**Go on!” they said together. 

** It’s right,”” he confirmed. Y 

“* Good old Patchy!” they answered. 

Near the end of the street they passed a 
newspaper shop. With great interest they 
observed a dog cock its leg against a bill- 
board. The poster said: ‘‘ Nazi Pogrom in 
Berlin.” 

Jacky Campbell squinted at Patchy’s 
swarthy face, with an old-fashioned. sort of 
look. ‘‘ Are you a Jew, Patchy ?” he asked. 
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Law to Order 


by Fim Phelan 


(Adapted from Jim Phelan’s new novel, 
Red Blackthorns, 


Nicholson & Watson, Ltd.) 


shook as it crawled up a wriggling hill- 

road. Slackening speed with every yard 
covered, it seemed to stagger in desperation 
at the attempt to turn on a steep hairpin bend. 
With a final shudder, it came to a halt, then 
backed across the road, to rest against a steep 
bank of clay. The driver descended, and spat 
philosophically before addressing his solitary 
passenger. r 

‘* Begor, I knew she’d never do it,” he 
announced, with the calm air of a justified 
prophet. ‘‘ That bloody cylinder. I tolt 
Timmy Deegan, twicet I tolt him—” He 
broke off as the passenger emerged. 

The tall, military-looking man glanced at 
the bus and at the hill ahead with a combina- 
tion of grin and grimace., The road climbed 
swiftly upward, int6 the mountains that 
backed the hill on which the bus had stopped. 
Far away, creating the next and higher foot- 
hill, a wriggling white ribbon showed where 
the bus might have gone but for Timmy 
Deegan’s obtuseness. Still farther behind, the 


Tn LITTLE COUNTRY BUS RATTLED AND 


-purple vastness of a mountain seemed to hold 


both hills in a tiny fold of its cloak. 

' ** Wisha, sir,” the driver philosophised, 
***tis a good job ’twas no lower down—an’ 
no higher up. Ye can make it to Muswell’s 
comfortable in under an hour. Comfortable,” 
he repeated reassuringly, as the stranger 
looked dubious. ‘* Sure, there’s a path as big 
as a turnpike road: every inch of the way,”’ he 
went on, as if to furnish an added inducement 
for the use of lonely hill-tracks instead of 
buses. 

He led the late passenger to a gap in the 
clay bank, when a stick and mackintosh had 
been retrieved from ‘“‘ her” interior. They 
looked out over a wide valley, lush with rich 
pasture-land, between the two hills. The 
** turnpike road”? was a narrow track, twist- 
ing easily downward, fringed by blackthorn 
and brambles but plainly distinguishable and 
well-trodden. 

‘* There y’are, sir,’ indicated the driver. 
““'That’s the Muswell house.”” He pommted to 
a flicker of white on the side of the opposite 
hill.: ‘‘ Just folly your nose, sir. Bring ye 
straight to Muswell’s gate.” He waited, 
looking around at the trees, while the other 
extracted a coin. ‘‘ Why’nt the car meet ye, 
sir?’ he inquired politely. ‘*‘Sure Mr. 
Muswell knows she conks out here often as 
not, an’ x 

‘* Earlier train,” explained the tall man 
briefly. ‘‘ Follow this, eh?’ He looked 
without any great confidence as far as the 
first bend in the track, then swept another 
glance around the loneliness of the hills. 
“*Very few houses about here,’ he com- 
mented. ‘* With such good land I should 
have thought that v : 

“| have me livin’ t’earn,” interrupted the 
driver roughly, ‘‘ an’ I never interfere in 
other people’s business.”” He turned away to 
the bus. 


After a single completely puzzled glance, 
the other man stepped into the track, and in 
half a minute bus and road were lost behind 
the first curve. : 

The path twisted and wriggled in the 
economical way of hill-paths everywhere, 
leading down to the edge of the valley and the 
pastures. Twice it crossed little hill-roads, not 
much wider than itself, and equally deserted. 
Nothing moved. For a mile, two miles, three, 
the pedestrian climbed and scrambled, with- 
out encountering life other than the rabbits 
that played in the deserted glades, the grouse’ 
that went rocketing from beneath his feet, or 
the big-sterned bullocks that winked at him 
from the quiet of the pastures. q 

Where the track began to climb again, 
nearing the Muswell house as he judged, the 
traveller emerged on to another narrow 
mountain road. A wide, flat space, covered 
with short grass, was marked into a rough 
triangle by the junction of two other tracks. 
A signpost in the centre indicated ‘‘ Belabeg: 
6 miles. Clonlee: 5 miles.’? A stone. wall 
nearby had been white-washed with the 
inscription, ‘‘ To hell with hitler.” The first 
and third words had been partly scrubbed 
away, and the second word altered, i 

A meeting of some kind was in progress. 
About two dozen men, all roughly dressed, 
were grouped around the signpost, where a 
tall man stood on a stone. No women were 
present, and the tone of the speaker was 
almost conversational, loud-voiced emphasis 
and rhetorical pause alike being absent from 
the discourse. Large dark eyes, in a brown 
youthful face, were emphasised by the colour 
of the speaker’s hair, which was completeély 
white. Neither he nor the group of hearers 
noticed the stranger emerging from the little 
track. 

‘Now it’s here again,” he was saying. 
‘Never a generation passes without it 
coming. When the friends of the bullocks, an’ 
their friends, get in difficulties, it’s hunger an’ 
death for ye. Now it’s here again.” A little 
half-reluctant growl of agreement came from 
the sullen, frightened-looking men around. 
An old man, twisted, scarlet-faced, wiry and 
grim, shouted, ‘‘ True for ye, Tom. Three 
times I’ve seen it meself.’’ No one else spoke.’ 

“°° Tis easily worked out,” pursued the man 
called Tom. ‘‘.The more they threaten an’ 
bully at us, the more they’re afraid—an’ 
what they’re afraid of is that the rest of the 
world should know them, for what they are. Ye 
remember ‘ Twenty-two. ” 

This time: a deeper growl came from the 
audience, and there were excited half-articulate 
shouts of approval. The crowd stirred rest- 
lessly, moving in tiny curves like a herd of 
bullocks in a yard, heads turning from side to 
side, then back to the man by the signpost. 

“* Aye,” he went. on, still in the conversa- 
tional tone. ‘“‘ Ye remember ‘ Twenty-two. 
The time when the ranchers was in such a 
jam that commen men like you an’ me 
could w 

A shot sounded from the edge of the road, 
and a stout, well-dressed man ‘scrambled 
through the hedge, He had apparently fired 


‘in the air, but held a double-barrelled gun 


trained on the speaker as he advanced. The 
crowd of men remained silent, looking sheep- 
ishly on the ground or expressing open fear, 
until the man with the gun reached the edge 
of the group. 

‘““Scatther, now,” he ordered, roughly. 
‘* Scatther, d’y’ hear, ye gang o’ criminals, or 
be the name of the law——” He thrust his 
way through the outer fringe of the group, 
while the powerful men gave way passively> 
and confronted the man on the mile-stone. 
The speaker stood quietly waiting, watching 
the eyes of the men around, holding the 
upright of the sign-post with one hand. 


** So a ten-year lesson wasn’t enough for ye, 
me bucko,’’ roared the man with the gun 
angrily. ‘‘ We'll see, begod; we’ll see. Come 
down, and scatther.” He raised the gun. 

= that common men like you an’ me 
could lift our heads an’ take our own,” said 
the speaker, turning back to the crowd. ‘“‘ We 
know——”’ 

**T warned *”” shouted “the stout man, 
then broke off to lay the gun-butt to his should- 
er, aiming at the middle of the speaker’s body. 
In five swift strides the stranger crossed from 
the edge of the little path and slapped the 
barrel, palm upward, just as the trigger was 
pulled. The charge of shot scattered overhead 
as the gun’s owner wrenched himself angrily 
away. 

*“ Who the hell are you? ’? he demanded, 
reaching into a belt for a cartridge. ‘‘ What 
d’you want interfering here?’ He snatched 
away the arm on which the other laid a 
hand. 

“Put down that gun,” ordered the new- 
comer quietly. ‘‘I must ask you to accom- 
pany me to—to the nearest village,’ he 
‘finished awkwardly, realising too late that he 
did net know the name of any town. The 
stout man laughed. 

—* The neewest viwwej,” he repeated, 
mocking the stranger’s accent. ‘‘ Take my 
advice, young fella, an’ clear the hell outa 
here. As for yous rats,’ he continued, swing- 
ing round on the group of men and com- 
pletely ignoring the newcomer, ‘‘ don’t let 
me hear any more of this, or be the Christ 
above—.”’ He stopped in astonishment, and 
went a shade redder than before, as the. gun 
was snatched from his hand. 


‘“ Now,” said the strange man, still very 
quietly, but with a quickening of the breath 
through his nostrils, ‘“ when you want this 
weapon you can send for it. I am a police 
officer.” 

Astonishment and terror showed on the faces 
of the men in the little crowd. Astonishment 
and relief appeared on the stout man’s 
features. The men had been pressing closer 
during the altercation, exchanging sheepish, 
half-frightened grins while the stranger dis- 
armed the other man. Now they shrank away 
again, relapsing into the blank downcast stare 
and furtive peeping as before. 

‘““ Why the devil didn’t ye say’so?” de- 
manded the gun’s owner, with a friendly grin. 
““ Or is it a stranger that y’are? Ye’ll know 
these rats, anyway,” he pursued, and seemed 
to .recollect something. ‘‘O’ course; 0’ 
course,’ he went on. “* Ye’ll be down here 
for the land-law crowd. Well—them’s them.” 
He waved a hand round the group of labourers. 

‘©T haven’t the faintest idea what youre 
talking about,’’ was the reply. “‘I ama 
police officer, as I told you. I witnessed an 
attempt at shooting, which you will have to 
explain. My name is Curton, Gaptain Arthur 
Curton, and I must ask——”’ 

A roar of good-humoured laughter infer- 
rupted him, and the stout man advanced the 
few feet with outstretched hand. ‘‘ Curton, 
begod,”’ he chuckled. ‘‘ That’s good. Marion’s 
kid. So they made an Englisher of you, eh ? 
Well, Til be - 

Curton stared. 
commenced slowly, ‘‘ that you are—— 

‘* Barry Muswell, that same,” laughed the 
other. He ignored the crowd of labourers 


** You don’t mean,” he 


” 


completely. ‘‘ Why’nt you come on the 
train?” he inquired. “‘I sent the car to 
meet it.” 


‘* Barlier,” said. Curton mechanically. 
Suddenly he straightened himself and drew 
a deep breath. ‘‘ This needs explanation, 
nevertheless,” he recommenced in a formal 
tone. ‘* You shot at that man, used violent 
language to these others. As a police # 


** Will you not be talkin’ nonsense,’ inter- 
rupted Muswell with a wide grin. ‘‘ These is 
a gang 0’ robbers, wantin’ to steal my estate, 
same as they done in ’T'wenty-two. That’s 
their ringleader,” hé continued, still without 
anger, pointing to the man by the signpost. 
‘* Jailbird. Three times. Just out. Up to 
his ol’ tricks again. That’s all.” 

Nobody in the crowd spoke. For the most 
part, the men looked guiltily on the ground, 
like children caught at the jam, or shuffled 
their feet and turned away as one or other of 
the well-dressed men met their eyes. The 
speaker on the stone leant forward a little, to 
listen, outstretched to the length of the arm 
by which he supported himself. There was a 
pause. 

‘There y’are,’? announced Muswell with 
satisfaction. “‘ Not a word. Maybe that’ll 
do you.” 

“But this,” persisted Curton, holding up 
the gun he still retained. ‘‘ In the middle of 
a peaceful méeting—remember I heard as 
much as you—-of village people discussing 


“ He’s never been the same since he saw that geyser Helpman as Hamlet.” 


their own affairs. This.’ 

“Village people me eye,” grinned his 
uncle. ‘‘So that’s what Eton and Oxford 
done ‘for ye. My sister Marion’s son—and 
not to know that these is me own workmen ! 
Come on home!”’ He led the way to a gap 
in the hedge. 

Curton stood holding the gun awkwardly 
then turned to follow. After the tiniest pause 
of embarrassment, he said, ‘‘ Good-evening,’’ 
to the crowd. Not a voice answered. Curton 
flushed slightly, hesitated for a further second. 
His eyes met those of the speaker, gazing at 
him over the heads of the crowd. Beneath his 
shapeless hat, the man’s face was alive with 
scorn and contemptuous amusement. With- 
out knowing why, the policeman felt shame. 

‘* We know,” the white-haired man was 
saying, as Curton passed throughs the gap, 
‘* We know, and none better, that lands with- 
out hands fill nobody’s craw. We——” 

** Come on home,” Muswell repeated, and 
his nephew hurried along the field-path to 
catch him up. 
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Culture we Need 


oe 


which she issues a ‘‘ sharp retort ” to my 

plea that OUR TIME should develop 
all aspects of culture and not only the social 
aspects, I would like to assure her (and anyone 
else !) that my wife is by no means “‘ tethered 
to a stake’ between her husband’s cottage wall 
and his row of sweet peas.”” I am an ardent 
champion of basic sexual equality, and if I 
gave the impression that I was a sinister 
advocate of *‘ church, kitchen, and children,” 
it was quite unintended. 

But what gets my goat is being told that 
because I believe in sexual equality and other 
progressive ideas, I must therefore consider 
reading or writing about wives, dogs and sweet 
peas as ‘‘ trivial’’ and a ‘“‘ waste of priceless 
time.” Culture is not a thing which can be 
put into cold storage until fascism is defeated. 
If ‘‘ we put dreams behind us,” as Mrs, 
Parvin suggests, maybe we would forget how 
to dream at all ?—And a man or woman who 
cannot dream or build a few castles in the air, 
who cannot occasionally be trivial or even 
feel a thrill of joy when Fido, or maybe 
Patch, barks out a greeting when one returns 
on seven days’ leave, must be a pretty grim 
sort of individual! Isn’t it just these sort 
of trivialities that make us human, that 
make people lovable and sympathetic ? And 
if those who fight for Progress wish to be 
listened to by the people, they must be human, 
loving and sympathetic themselves—otherwise 
the people will very sensibly mistrust them. 

Mrs. Parvin says that she has never ‘‘ had 
the other culture you speak of . . . we cannot 
attain it or preserve it by reading or dream- 
incre eee 

Can’t you? Try reading Tolstoy’s ‘‘ War 
and Peace,” or Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Cranford.” 
Try dreaming about the fine new kitchen you 
would like to have or what it would be like 
to be a swallow for half an hour. Try it, Mrs: 
Parvin,. because you’re missing quite a lot 
and I am sure the part you tell us you are 
taking ‘“‘in the struggle”? would be all the 
better for it ! : 

But are all the things which Mrs. Parvin 
dismisses as ‘‘ trivial”? or ‘‘ dreams” really 
so? Our wives (and husbands) if no longer 
“* tethered to a stake,” are well worth.writing 
and reading about. And so are love affairs, 
food, foreign languages, clothes, quarrels, 
horse-racing, holidays, children and 
everything else which go to make up our 
lives. These are solid things and very far 
from being trivial, but, if I understand her 
aright, Mrs. Parvin doesn’t think them 
important. To me they are important for 
themselves as well as for any connections they 
may have with the class struggle. 

What all this adds up to is that we need a 
culture—can’t anyone think of a better word? 

- —-which is rich and warm and human, which 
embraces all aspects of nature, society, know- 
ledge, ourselves. We want to build the good 
life and therefore we cannot afford to forget 
that our culture is a part of it, as well as a 
help in tis: building. We must carry forward 
What Lenin called ‘‘ The Heritage of the 
Past ’’ and to do so, we must understand it 
and cherish it [{t is fine to see OUR TIME 
praising these who keep the tradition of 
Shakespeare alive, those who keep the 
Philharmonic in being, and so on. May 
OUR TIME, in its own way, soon become as 
varied, rich and exciting as is the world we 
live in and the culture which gives it expression. 


J. R. St. John. 


T REPLY TO MRS. PARVIN’S LETTER IN 


ignoramus 


EDMAYNE FITZGERALD’S PROTEST IN YOUR 
March issue muddles so many important 
points so thoroughly that I am_com- 

pelled to reply. 

The quality which makes for good writing 
is just that which unites the transient (the 
immediate reaction to reality) with the 
absolute (the realisation of larger issues of 
development, personal and social). In the 
particular’ context of Fitzgerald’s remarks, this 
means that a writer must have a definite 
reaction to immediate issues before he can 
begin even to imagine the pattern of larger 
ones. If Shelley had abstractly set out to 
write a Prometheus Unbound alone, he could 
never have done it. He would have produced 
another In Praise of Man. It is because of the 
direct impact from contemporary life, revealed 
in his lines on Peterloo, that he had the 
concrete basis for the expansion of his vision 
of life on the grander lines of Prometheus 
Unbound. 

Shelley is Fitzgerald’s example. Take 
Shakespeare. Noone would deny that he 
realised a pattern for the larger issues. None 
but an ignoramus would deny that his plays are 
vitally involved in immediate ones: the French 
Wars, the Midlands Insurrection, the central- 
isation of government, the leap into free 
markets—his work stinks of all these and many 
besides. 

But an ignoramus I suspect Fitzgerald to 
be. He cites Blake’s Jerusalem. It’s a colossal 
work and quite unsingable—even by the most 
ardent socialists. That a few lines can be 
taken from it and set to music does not either 
praise or dispraise in any way the quite 
different work in The Daughters of Albion, 
which is not a ‘‘ denunciatiofi,’” but an 
anarchist defense of free-love, as aesthetically 
effective as anything in Jerusalem. 

In addition to all this, Fitzgerald seems to 
think that I consider the anti-fascist content 
in contemporary writing to be all that matters. 
He even misquotes me as saying so. In fact, 
I merely made particular statements about 
particular books. If I appeared to be making 
a general law of it, the haste with which I did 
that job of work is to blame. I naturally 
expect the man most capable of uniting the 
transient with the absolute to be the man who 
has the sanest approach to one, the other or 
both. As a Marxist, I once expected him to 

wbe a Marxist. But then, how few Marxists can, 
or do, write! For this reason, I was not, in 
my review, am not now, and probably never 
in my lifetime shall be, able to equate a 
writer’s philosophy or politics with his 
ability to write. All things being equal in an 
equal world—perhaps. But not yet awhile. 


John Carter 


Marxism and Art 


DON’T AGREE WITH A. MORTON. ON THE 
I contrary, Klingender’s book was for me 

(who am not a painter nor very quick at 
formulating my response to painting) an 
enlightening experience. It explained and 
pinned down many of my semi-conscious, 
unformulated reactions to trends and person- 
alities in painting and art criticism. 

Klingender’s avowed aim in this work is to 
make a contribution to Marxist Philosophy. 
Good. It will help artists and art lovers and 
critics to understand better what Marxism is 
and how it can help them in their work and 
appreciation of art. But to make a contribu- 
tion to Marxist philosophy, and to understand 
it is only the first stage. Let us emphasise that 
Klingender also writes to contribute to the 
understanding of Art. He minds about art 


as much as about Marxism. There is no 
abstract Marxism which is of itself of any 
value—its value is to carry a stage further the 
study of existing manifestations of human 
activity. ‘‘ Art is a striking and revealing 
illustration of the key conception of dialectics, 
the unity of opposites.” But that is not the 
value of art any more than boiling water’s 
value is the illustration of the dialectical leap. 
Morton’s letter, important as the attitude is 
common, makes me think this commonplace 


necessary. 
Kay Armfield 


Rhyme and Manifold 


SHOULD LIKE TO TELL YOU HOW MUCH 

I appreciate John Manifold’s article,. 

‘“‘In Defence of Rhyme,”’ published in 
your February issue, although it seems to me 
that Manifold has not really faced the issue. 
Not all poets, in fact very few, choose one 
poetic style; that is they do not write all their 
poetry as free verse or alternatively as ‘‘formal’”’ 
verse, but choose the form they feel to be the 
more suitable means of expression. Thus Eliot, 
Dylan Thomas and MacNeice, probably our 
most polished exponents in English of the 
formal style, are also eqyally masters of free 
verse. Even Idris Davies (Manifold’s ‘‘ in- 
heritor of the ballad tradition ’’) has written 
many poems without rhyme. Rhyme, that is, 
as Manifold interprets it; that the last word 
in each verse shall rhyme with the final word 
in some other verse, in an established and 
orderly pattern. Rhyme is necessary to almost 
every poem despite the form, but not essen- 
tially rhyme of this traditional, and indeed 
outmoded, conception. The poets I have 
named, particularly Eliot, are masters of the 
far more secret and subtle method of internal 
rhyme, and are thus able to emphasise the 
right word in the right place, surely the most 
important function of rhyme. I should, per- 
haps, add Auden to my list, in spite of his 
temporary eclipse. 

Now all these poets—even the early rebel 
Whitman and Lawrence—started to write 
verse in the traditional manner, and wrote, 
these two, little of value. As they progressed 
in the understanding of their art they realised 
that the laws that governed poetry belonged 
to an older, a slower existence, that there was 
need for some new form to mirror the complex 
multiplicity of the changing face of life, a free 
and large form, capable of startling and 
original variation from the norm. But they 
did not discard the lessons they had learned. 
They did not discard rhyme, alliteration, and 
all the old and necessary poetic tricks, but 
merely adapted them into their new concep- 
tion of form. 

Rhyme as Manifold knows it is almost dead. 
It was dying in 1913 when Wilfred Owen 
experimented with assonance. Already poets 
felt the’ insufficiency of this form of technique. 
Who can believe a man whose heart breaks in 
perfect sonnet form ? Or pleads revolution in 
Miltonic stanzas? But rhyme is not dead. 
It is as necessary to-day as it ever was, but we 
must use it carefully, noting the accomplished 
experiments of our elders, and leave \the 
traditional rhymes for traditional forms, the 
ballad, the light lyric, the song. There is 
room for both in any anthology. It is to be 
hoped that poets will recognise this. 

Leslie Norris 


Give Your Newsagent an 


Order for Our Time 


Pilgrimage 
by Fohn Barker 


alang the Thames between Southwark and 

London Bridges, making your way through 
strange alley-ways and narrow streets, where 
names like Rose Alley and Bear Garden strike 
the eye. High up on the wall of a tea warehouse 
looking over the river, a claim is made that 
““Here Stood The Globe Playhouse of 
Shakespeare,” and yet some two hundred 
yards away, and further removed from the 
river bank, a small plaque on the street wall 
makes a similar statement. 


“‘The Globe” was destroyed by fire, 
caused by a gun shot at the first performance 
of Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. The precise 
location of the theatre remains a mystery to 
this day, but it must have stood near to both 
the reputed sites. 


One can reach London Bridge finally by 
way of Southwark Cathedral. Inside is 
evidence of the Church’s connection with 
Elizabethan England. Here was laid to rest 
the body of Will Shakespeare’s brother 
Edmund. 


Coming up the steps from the Cathedral the 
bridge is to the left. To the right, leading to 
“*The Elephant and Castle,” at a distance 
of some hundred and fifty yards, is ‘‘ The 
George,” a seventeenth century inn. Only a 
third of it stands jas it did in the old days. 
The surviving gallery as it is seen to-day is 
the last London relic of its kind. 


The historic iink between Southwark, the 
sixteenth century and Shakespeare is enor- 
mous, though very few people realise this. 


T IS A FIRST RATE EXPERIENCE TO WALK 


A tour of Southwark’s back streets and 
alleys, with someone who knows their history, 
emphasises that although Shakespeare was 
born in and partially inspired by Stratford, 
it was London, and particularly Southwark, 
which dominated his life and writings. 


I remember how the poet’s birthday used 
to be celebrated each year in times of peace 
both in London and in Stratford. The cele- 
brations at his birthplace assumed an inter- 
national atmosphere and in London, the 
Old Vic—the last remaining theatre in South- 
wark—gave a gala performance where 
theatrical personalities paid tribute to the 
great poet. 


The war inevitably changes many things. 
These performances at the Vic are now 
memories and the Stratford Festival is less 
elaborate. 


Yet in their own way the people of the 
ancient borough of Southwark still remember 
him. Each year there is the same pilgrimage 
as there has been for a quarter of a century. 


“One day in the year, these streets of which 
I have written are crowded with people of 
all nationalities who have come to pay homage, 


Their leader is a bespectacled, partly bald- 
headed little man in black, wearing a clerical 
collar. He will climb and scramble to a 
vantage point at various places and buildings 
like any boy agd point out to the eager 
listeners the history of it all. His humorous 
stories which the Shakespeare lover and the 
tourist absorb are as fresh as they were 
twenty-five years ago. 


Since the early days, just after the last 
war, a well-known personality in the theatre 
has spoken to the audience before the pilgrim- 
age. There were such favourites as Russell 
Thorndike, Robert Atkins, Ben Greet and 
only last year, the modern Tyrone Guthrie, 


"Another offensive Sweep m the Channel, 


Greet’s must have been his last appearance in 
public. I remember it so well. The pilgrimage 
had_ arrived finally at ‘“The George,” where 
scenes from ‘‘'The Merchant of Venice” 
were to be acted by the local company, ‘‘ The 
Overians ” (named after St. Mary Overie, 
patron saint of Southwark Cathedral). The 
scenes were presented as they often must have 
been by travelling players, from a wagon, 
and around this the audience swarmed. I 
remember how puzzled were the looks of some 
local kiddies who had clambered on to the 
“stage”? for the performance, where Greet 
said to them, ‘*. . . and who knows, but in 
days to come one of you little boys and girls 
may be the great Shakespearean player of 
your time.” I read with regret of his death 
some two or three weeks later. 

The tradition, which the blitz threatened 
to break, survives. The company which gave 


_the plays in ‘‘ The George ”’ is now known as 


“The Overian Masque Company.” On 
Saturday, April 22nd, after Wilfred Walter 
has given the address at 2.30 p.m. in Southwark 
Cathedral and the pilgrimage, led by Canon 
Stevens, has arrived at ‘‘ The George,” the 
Company will give scenes from *‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.” 
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Songs of Tito’s 


Partisans 


by A. L. Lloyd 


Brigade of Marshal Tito marched over 
the high mountains of Montenegro. In 

front of them lay the Piva Plateau, a stark 
snowbound landscape littered with burnt out 
houses. When one unit passed another in the 
valleys they flashed a clenched fist salute and 
called the regulation slogan ‘‘ Death to 
Fascism ”’ and the others replied: ‘‘ Freedom 
to the People.’’ On the last stretch over the 
uplands they covered 75 miles in 36 hours. 
They caught the Germans unawares. In the 
defiles Hitler’s wonder boys, the young 
Alpine troops, sat down and took the partisans’ 
fire from ahead and on their flanks. They 
tried to pull out towards the Neretva river. 
They did not get far. The stuff came down 
like hail and most of them fell on their nose. 
A young writer in the German paper Signal 
has described the scene vividly. He has told 
how those who could still move dragged them- 
selves under the snow ledges and lay there 
shivering with little chance of a getaway. And 
he has described how those who still had their 
senses when night came heard what their 
comrades in the Balkan fighting have learned 
to detest; the dull rhythmic zoomp zoomp of a 
plucked double bass coming over the defiles. 
from where the partisans were celebrating 
their victory round the pinewood fires. If 
any of the Germans had been near enough 
they might have seen‘ the gypsies lay down 
their tommy guns, unsling their fiddles off 
their backs and take them out of their blanket 
wrappings. And if they had been in any 
condition to listen they would have heard 
one of those high, firm, Serbian voices singing 
above the slither of the violins. And if they 
had known the language they would have 
found that what they were hearing was such 
a song as:— 

An old man sang in the forest 

Where the boughs grow so thick. 

He sang the sad heroic song 

Of Belgrade. in ashes: 

** Our quiet Jands are overrun 

By the hordes of the enemy. 

Our fields are trampled by demons 

And our sorrow is a river. 

The Fascists are foxes, 
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An old man sang in the forest 
Where the boughs grow so thick 
He sang the sad heroic song 

Of Belgrade in ashes: 

““ Our quiet lands are overrun 
By the hordes of the enemy. 

Our fields. are trampled by demons 
And our sorrow is a river. 

The Fascists are wolves 

As cruel and savage.” 

But a wolf came from the thicket 
And spoke to the singer: 

“* Old man you have wronged 
The forest wolves. 

We were born wild and cruel 
But not like the Fascists. 

But not like the Fascists.” 


An old man sang in the forest 
Where the boughs grow so thick 
He sang the sad heroic song 

Of Belgrade in ashes: 

“* Our quiet lands are overrun 

By the hordes of the enetay. 

Our fields are trampled by demons 
And our sorrow is a river. 

The Fascists are wild pigs 

As filthy and wicked.” 

But a pig came from the thicket 
And spoke to the singer: 

** Old man you have wronged us 
The forest pigs. 

We were born to be filthy 

But not like the Fascists, 

But not like the Fascists.” 


An old man sang in the forest 
Where the boughs grow so thick 
He sang the sad heroic song 

Of Belgrade in ashes: 

** My comrades, fight the Fascists, 
My comrades, have no mercy. 


A camp of Tito’s Partisans. The three soldiers in the centre of the picture were enlisted 
in the Italian Army and deserted to the guerrillas with their equipment. 


ago. True, the men who sat round in the fire- 
light listening to this song might not at 
first sight look like the followers of Marko. 
Some are dressed in civilian clothes, some have 
a British battledress blouse, some wear German 
or Italian clothes. All have a forage cap 
bearing the red partisan star, made in a 
partisan factory behind the lines. All have a 
rifle or a sub machine gun across their knees 
and a couple of hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion. in bandoliers slung across their shoulders. 
Their leader, Marshal Josip Broz ‘‘ Tito,” 
is, with Stalin and Mao -¥se Tung, one of the 
three great legendary figures of our time and 
he is dressed like the rest of them, and at first 
glance you would not be able to pick him out, 
whereas by all accounts there was no mistaking 
Marko Kraljevié half a mile off, for many 
songs still current among the guerrillas in 
Yugoslavia describe him as he appeared at 
the back end of the fourteenth century; an 
enormous man, with his samur kalpak pulled 
low over his eyes; his huge black moustache 
as big as a six-months’ lamb, his-cloak as. 
shaggy as a wolf pelt; at his belt a curved 
sword, on his back a spear, at his saddle bow 
a huge mace, with a well-filled wineskin to 
hold the balance in case the saddle should 
slip. Marko is the great Balkan hero and there 
are, maybe, more songs about him than any 
other fighter in history. 


This is the kind of song about Marko they 
still sing in the mountains of Montenegro and 
Herzegovina: Marko lies wounded; an eagle 
spreads its wings over him for shade and drips 
icy water from its beak over his face; the spirit 
of the mountains asks what good deed Marko 
had done; and the eagle answers:— 


** Sorrow, sorrow, all is sorrow. 
How should he not have done me good ? 
Do you not remember when Kosovo was lost 


“As cunning and harmful.” 

But a fox came from the thicket 
And spoke to the singer: 

** Old man, you have wronged 
The forest foxes. 

We were born to be harmful 
But not like the Fascists, 

But not like the Fascists.” 


They are more poisonous than reptiles, 
More cruel than the beasts of the forest, 
More cruel than the beasts of the forest.”’ 


And two emperors were slain, ~ 

And horses blood was.mingled with the earth, 
And that of heroes stained their silken belts, 
And horse and hero swam in blood, 

Alter a single word of that song—the word Horse close to horse and-hero to hero ? 
“‘Fascist,”’ that is all—and it could be one of the | Then we eagles came on hungry wing, 
ballads that were said to delight the men of the Hungry and thirsty we flew 
great Marko Kraljevi¢ some six hundred years To eat our fill of human flech 
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And gorge ourselves on human blood. 
And my wings grew clogged and heavy. 
‘The sun shone from the clear sky, 
-And I could fly no more. 

All my companions winged away 

And I remained upon the plain 
Trampled on by horse and man. 
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are pithy and intense, like this guérrilla song 
from Ochrida!; 


Three shots rang out. 
Threc heroes, alas, fell. 


Three heroes fell. 
Three mothers, alas, wept.. 


na = ci, le - le bo - ze, pad - na - le, 


Then God brought Marko Kraljevic; 
He lifted me from the sea of blood, 
And on his saddle he lifted me. 

_ He took me to the woods so green _ 
And set, me on a birch tree branch. 
From heaven came a shower of rain 


And washed my clogged and crumpled wings 


So I could fly away once more 

Fly up into the wooded mountains. 
Therefore men speak of Prince Marko 
As of a golden day in the whole year.” 


Marko really lived and he was killed at the 
‘battle of Rovine in 1394. Apart from that, 
just what he did and what sort of man he 
was we hardly know from history. But to 
this day Serbian folksongs present him as a 
fantastically brave and colourful figure and 
. a terror to the Turkish invader, and to the 
¢ommon people of Yugoslavia he is the 
darling hero, and the great guerrilla. 


Now in some parts of the world this might 
not be considered specially significant as far 
as musical culture goes. But in the Balkans 
it means much. Balkan folk music, especially 
Serbian and. Greek, provides the perfect 
illustration of just how ‘the plain facts of 
history, given favourable circumstances, can 
determine the shape and character of art. 
As a rule the songs of peasant people are not 
directly political. But the very bone and 
marrow of folk poetry and music in North 
Greece and Serbia is political. 

In Yugoslavia there are two kinds of folk 
songs—junacke pesme and zenske pesme. Junacke 


The very first collection of Serbian folk 
songs was taken down from the lips of a 
gnerrilla leader, and that is as it should be. 
The partisan fighter who knew all the songs 
was TeSan. Podrugovi¢é, who had fled into 
Austria with a price on his head when Serbia 
fell to the Turks in 1813. Here the great Vuk 
Stefanovié Karadzié found him (he was 
wandering about the country selling dried 
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Anything in history is folk song material in 
Serbia, and it is reported that one Serbian 
peasant who was a Parliamentary deputy 
was able to recite in the decasyllabic lines 
characteristic of the commonest heroes’ songs, 
the whole debate on the bill for introducing 
a new Money system into Serbia. 

Not that the history, as the folk songs have 
it, is always to be relied on—it is no surprise 
that Marko Kraljevi¢é, who was killed in 
1394, is made an ally of the cruel Vuk 
Brankovié who died nearly a hundred years 
later. In the ballads people drink coffee and 
smoke pipes centuries before they did in 
history, and guns are fired in all directions 
long before gunpowder was invented; and 
every now and then, talking horses, talking 
birds, archangels, even, get mixed up in the 
recital of events. . It makes no difference. 
The history emerges, and a bitter, brutal and 
savage history it is. 

Sometimes the junacke pesme are called 
haiduk songs. When the medieval Serb 
empire was overthrown by the Turks, some 
Yugoslavs became collaborationists and took 
on Turkish habits and customs, but many 
would not put up with the tyranny of the 
Moslem oppressors and they took to the 
mountains, formed bands, ambushed Turks 
on the roads, raided the Turkish towns, stole 
Turkish arms and Turkish money and made 
the life of the occupationists a nightmare. 
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reeds at the time) and began to take down his 
songs. ‘TeSan knew over a hundred heroic 
ballads, but Vuk had only got twenty-two 
from him (of about two hundred and fifty 
lines each), when Podrugovi¢ heard- that 
fighting for liberation had broken out again 
and back he went to Serbia as fast as he 
could go. i 


pesme méans heroes’ songs. enske pesmée means 
women’s songs. Women’s songs are about 
love, courtship, personal grief and all the 
familiar themes of folksongs anywhere. 
Heroes’ songs, and these are the main body of 
Yugoslav folk songs, the most striking and the 
most distinctive, are the songs of guerrilla 
warfare and the endless bitter fighting that 
went on for the best part of six centuries 
against the Turkish invaders from the south 
and_ the Hungarians and Germans from the 
north, and which is being continued now, 
right in our own time. 

Sometimes these songs are long, monotonous 
chants on two or three notes. Sometimes they 
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The Serbian ballad singers are called 
guslari, because they used to sing to the gusle, 
the one-stringed fiddle; and strung together, 
the heroes’ songs they sing make a pretty 
complete recital of nearly six hundred years of 
Serbian history since away back before the 
catastrophic defeat at Kosovo in 1380, all 
through the guerrilla fighting of the haiduks 
to the rebirth of Serbia at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and then by way of the 
Balkan wars, the Great War (with the terrible 


retreat through Albania), the assassination ° 


of King Alexander, the German invasion, 
right up to what we see now—the brave fight 
of the People’s Army of Liberation. 


These men were called haiduks. Sometimes 
they were just plain bandits and roughnecks. 
Sometimes they really defended the peasantry 
against the harsh foreign landlords, but always 
*hey fought against the occupationists, and 
it is they who kept up the spirit of the Yugoslav 
people and who finally took over the job of 
liberating Serbia at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The revolt of the Croat 
and Serbian peasants under Matiya Gubec 
in the sixteenth century and the rising of the 
Serbian peasants under Karageorge in 1804 
were mainly the work of the haiduks, and in 
their songs they are very proud of this. 

The melodies of the haiduk songs are often 
very beautiful in a wild, rather oriental way; 
and if you want an insight into guerrilla 
psychology you have only to look at the words 
of them. What they express is fierce loyalty, 
fierce hate, extreme heroism, extreme cruelty. 
No doubt that is just what you would expect 
from a people living for generations in the 
mountains, always on the run from the 
authorities, always ready to swoop down and- 
attack the invader and the collaborationist, 
waging endless warfare that sometimes flares 
up as a-national struggle, sometimes dies 
down to a murderous feud. In any case, 


_these songs are often very fine songs indeed. 


Only an outlaw people always living hard, 
wild and dangerously, could make up such 
poems as the one from the Vardar Banovina 
which tells how two partisans are wrongly 
accused of cowardice by their captain. He 
kills them and their bodies are trampled in 
the ground, but from their graves two bushes 
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spring and the dead men tell each other that 
when they have grown, their captain will have 
sweet berries to eat. The captain roots up 
the bushes and throws them down the hillside. 
But where they light, they grow into two big 
pine trees so as to give shade for their captain 
in summer. But the captain cuts the young 
trees down and throws them on the fire, and 
one dead man says to the other: ‘ Burn, 
comrade, let us burn so that our captain may 
warm himself.” 


Love hardly ever comes into the junacke 
pesme. When it does, it is usually in the tragic, 
historical, larger-than-life terms of the ballad 
of the ‘‘ Kosovka Devojka”’—the Maid of 
Kosovo, who went out over the Plain of Black- 
birds with her sleeves rolled up, with two big 
loaves on her shoulders and two big pitchers 
of wine and water in her hands. She waded 
knee deep through the corpses looking for the 
three young chieftains who wanted to marry 
her. At last a dying hero showed her where 
they had been hacked to pieces and their 
blood had run into the earth. 


When the girl heard him her tears fell like rain 
Back she wandered to her whitewalled 
dwelling. 
‘© Woe is me, woe is me, the unhappiest girl 
If I laid my hand on a young green fir tree 
It would dry up and wither where it stood.” 
There were always women fighting in the 
Serbian guerrilla bands—in some of Tito’s 
brigades the number of women is said to run 
as high as 20 per cent., but if you think much 
** For Whom the Bell Tolls? romance went 
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Ju-naé-ka tru-ba za-tru-bi 
Spremte se spremte ju-na- ki 


on, you are much mistaken, at least to judge 
by what the songs tell us, for in the guerrilla 
ballads the fiercest expression of love is, as a 
rule, the love of a siste®? for her brother. 
+She swears by his head; and when he is dead 
only she and her mother are allowed to wear 
mourning; not even his wife was supposed to. 
One ballad tells how a sister was fastened to 
a pillar by the Turks. To save her brother 
she tore herself away so hard that she left her 
hair behind. Most of these songs are full of 
deep yearning, and, except for the more 
modern ones, of a wild despair; and looking 
at Serbian history, how could it be otherwise ? 
Unlike the songs from Croatia which resemble 
Hungarian tunes, or from Slovenia, which 
resemble Austrian tunes, the Serbian songs are 
sung in a free rhapsodic style which is impos- 
sible to write down accurately, and which 
often—especially in Macedonia—seem to fall 
in a curious musical no-man’s-land where 
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Oriental and Western conventions come 

sharply together, as in this typical guerrilla 

song from Bitolja?: 

The widow wep 
on the Turkish border 

‘* Turn about, turn about, Stojane 

- and see your own wife, 


e-ta, wrk-a 


Kroz noc su-mor,kroz noc su-mor ja-kih op-a-na-kKa 


which describes the guerrilla fighters— 
chetniks they were called by this time, and 
the name had not yet started to stink, creeping 
through the night in their soft sandals, with a 
bomb, a rifle and a two-edged knife each; 
and the refrain says: ‘“Fight on for ever ! 
Cease the struggle never! Fight for the 
freedom of us all ! 6 


Za-sla-va se vi-je, Za slo-bo-du svi-ju nas. 


With her seven, eight children 
and: the youngest still sucking.” 


My wife, I cannot turn about 
for the Turks hold me here 


The Turks hold me here 
with a stake through my heart in the earth. 
And now and then one comes across songs 
which sum up the outlaw life of the haiduk 
vividly, as in this melancholy song from 
Strumica?: 
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su-roj plan-in- ° 
bu-de,. 


Na go-ri 
Sil-na ce bor-ba da 


Three years in prison 
Four in the mountains, 
Weary am I of life. 


Neither father nor mother have I, 
Nor brother, nor sister, ; 
Weary am I of life. 
That sort of song the haiduk sang when the 
struggle for national freedom was at a low 
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Strum-no v ko-rak 
cen kKre+pak 


kvis-ku ves rod na-red pov-sod 


7 SS 
Zdra-mi se rod, kvi-sku pov-sod, Var-no za-stra-}i 


The guerrilla army that is fighting the- 
Germans now is a very different matter from. 
the shaggy romantic junaki of former times. 
Nowadays, thé Jugoslav Partisan Army is 4. 
force of some thirty-six divisions, an army . 
with tanks, large-calibre field guns, a few 
planes even. The outlaw psychology of the 
haiduks has entirely gone. The weapons have 
altered. So has the outlook. Nowadays there 
is a political officer to every company, and 
each partisan knows just what he is fighting’ 
for and how he is to fight for it. Now the 
partisans have discipline. Morale they always 
had. Despite the bitter hardships of their 
life, they probably sing more than any other 
army in the world (and that includes the Red 
Army). Sometimes they sing the old junacke 
pesme. Sometimes it is the new songs like 
** Oj Sloveni, jo’ Ste zivi ’”—‘‘ Oh Slavs, you 
are still alive,” or ‘‘ Druze Tito, ljubi¢ice 
bela ”— ‘‘Comrade Tito, white violet, all. the 
heroes march with you,’ or sometimes it 
will be the bitter marching song ‘‘ Oj €etnici, 
italianske sluga ’’—‘‘ Oh chetniks, servants 
of the Italians.” 


One of the favourite songs is ‘‘ Zdrami se, 
rod ”—‘‘ People, awake ”’6: 


Si vse svo-je 
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ebb, and he had only his personal worries. to 
brood over and the outlaw’s life seemed. to 
turn sour on him. But whenever resistance to 
the oppressors flared up again, the songs took 
on quite a different note. They became 
fierce and defiant again, like the song of 
guerrilla leader Babunski who led the South 
Serbian partisans against Abdul Hamid in 
19083; 

Hear the partisan bugle echo 

On the mountains and over the plains 

Rise, guerrillas, rise in might, 

Give them no rest by day and night. 
Or the stirring song of the K.omitadji fighting 
against the Turks in Macedonia in 1912-13 


People awake, hear the earth shake 

under the tread of a free nation rising. 
Forward we go. Our forces grow. 

We shall accomplish the enemy’s overthrow. 
Hear the earth shake. People awake | 
Forward we go. Drive out the foe. 

People awake ! 


You may say you prefer the old wild 
colourful ones. But there is no mistaking 
what these partisan songs are about. They 
are giving the world notice that the Jugoslav 
people is set on driving out the fascists and 
winning their freedom. And when they have 
won it, they are set on keeping it. 


Two Aubades 


by Geoffrey Matthews 


f. LONDON 1940 


Low behind Battersea power-station the dawn sags, 
Dipping shafts of madder in a pearl pool. 
Across the roofs a dogtail of smoke scampers and wags. 


_A sentry at the barracks renovates his nail 
With bayonet-point, stamps hard to thaw his legs, 
Wanting relief, and breakfast, and the mail. 


Up from the shelters a-new day returns. 
Past crestfallen houses and bomb-shuffled slates 
Workers kick shrapnel off the paving-stones, 


And the whole city opens with a shout. 
Hatred’s more fierce the fiercer London burns. 
The fires their last night’s bombing lit are out, 


In Bermondsey and Bow the fires are out; the water 
That hissed with melted sugar, has been calmed, 
And Peace, sits spinning like Pohjola’s daughter 


Virginal on a rainbow. Suspended above doom 
On stalks of hope, the barrage-balloons shine bright 
Like a hundred shuttles waiting in the loom. 


Ik BERLIN 1944 


Following headlights pierce the hollow cave 

Where men cling, dazed as bats, 

Lights bright like tigers, eyes that are cruel and have 
Strength to assail the Dracula mystery. 


Some lean on their rifles like an old witch on a stick, 
Eyes greener than cats’. 
Propped on the margin 
Between devil and man, they turn to answer back 
The light’s inhuman gleam 
With a more pitiless intensity. 
Souls forfeit, at the eleventh hour 

‘They plan to cheat the devil by a trick: 


Having sucked her blood in a dream 

Others are slow to quit the throat of the past. 
But the past is a proud virgin, 

Her cheeks grow white as chalk 

Under their pursed lips and greedy stare. 


A few, half-aware, ; 
Sponge sleep out of their heads with randy talk, 

Or straphang from the lorry’s rafters and in dim little bursts 
Of disobedience, light the forbidden cigarettes. 


Flat as a negative in the developer 

Emerge ruins, gaunt shops, tern rails, 

Abrupt and apathetic after the night’s bombardment. 
A few searchlights still finger the clouds’ braille 
Fumbling without hope 

Where bombers carved verses of judgment. 


Perhaps those with an eye for prophecy would run 
For the Swiss frontier, 

Or lean on the crooked cross like a ship’s tiller 

To wrench the ship aside; 

But they are cut off from the sun 

By the vast shadow of the common will, 

And like a rebel staring into the barre) of a gun 
Sulky but afraid 

They stare into the lights that probe and blind. 
It is only the next lorry, following on behind. 


Winter 
by Fohn Manifold 


This is the dead of the year when the water freezes 
And friends go down one by one with slimy diseases. 
The touch of an iron tool sears the skin 

And the threadbare overcoat lets the snowblast in. 


Bad enough in a town where the neighbours’are good, 

But hell for the scattered farms that are raising our food, 
Where they break the ice before daybreak to water the cows, 
Or stand midwife to sheep, thigh-deep in the piled snows: 


Two ways for it; wait for things to be curea 

By spring or the government, and till then to endure, 
Or to take by force if need be the power in our hands 
In town and country, factory and farming lands. 


Then shall science take down from the dusty shelf 

The devices that promised no gain to the bosses’ wealth, 
And old slowfcot nature shall wince at the scientists’ plan; 
We can deal with nature when man no longer fights man. 


Then the plan shall bring us what no spring budded yet; 
Unfrozen pipes in houses that hold the heat, 

And shall stand off frost and disaster like a wall of rock 
From the young crops and the pure-bred delicate stock. 


Indictment 
by Stanley Purnell 


‘The trunk of olden toil bore 

fruit bellied broad by breath and sweat; 
my years insolvent raged and tore 

at gloried burdens of their debt 


to other ages. Angry dread 

mouthing, hacked the past’s bright tree, 
and pulled its beauty on my head 

and dragged its grandeur down to me. 


This is my sin; against the past 

to break where greater hands had built, 
to damn its hopes, iconoclast 

grimed w:th the ashes of my guilt. 


And this my sin; against the young 
to offer riven doubts for dreams, 

fool cries for music from my tongue 
and fear and hopelessness for themes. 


Yet that future I forgot 

may kick to stronger birth than mine, 
may suck life from my mouldered rot 
and stand straight where I broke the line. 
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What Price 
Hollywood ? 


T IS A PARADOX THAT HOLLYWOOD OWES 
I so much to poverty. Palatial bathrooms, 

orchids, and mink are but the window 
dressing, and fashions change. They are the 
standards of Wall Street and Sunset Boulevard, 
the fading dreams of Balham and Bucharest. 

Hollywood became the, movieopolis not 
only for climatic reasons, but because land 
was cheap out west. Many major develop- 
ments of income have been due to lack of 
money or equipment. After the revolution 
Russian studios had little negative for many 
years. They skilfully juggled with their 
precious strips of celluloid to obtain the best 
effects. Slowly they evolved the pattern of 
film tempo and camera angle which enabled 
the cinema to break with its theatrical tradi. 
tion. 

In the early twenties Germany inflated 
herself into bankruptcy to avoid her war 
debts, and the film makers of Berlin found 
themselves with a hundred thousand million 
marks and no money tg buy equipment with. 
In those days the popular German film was 
often based on some Teutonic legend which 
proved that the Herrenvolk were really 
herrenvolk after all. The Germans discovered 
the dramatic power of light and shade by 
trying to get the maximum effect with the 
minimum number of lights.. Once again 
Europe provided Hollywood with another 
dramatic trick to swell the box office. 

It took Hollywood years to discover the 
emotional power behind Russian and German 

, productions. By 1927 the major American 
Studios were engaged in a great battle for 
monopoly with studio-renter-theatre mergers 
as the outcome. Meanwhile the technical 
possibility of sound films had been discovered 
by American research workers, but rejected 
by mutual consent between the combines 
owing to the heavy outlay for new lighting, 
sound cameras, projectors, etc. Warner Bros. 
forced. out of the front rank secretly adopted 
the principle of the gramophone record tg the 
requirements of the synchronised sound film. 
Once more poverty ,had produced another 
movie milestone. 

The thirties saw the technical perfection of 
sound, but many European countries drove 
out the Hollywood invader by legislation in 
favour of the home product. From the day 


the Germans seized Danzig, Hollywood was on. 


the defensive for the first time in her profitable 
history. Films with a Latin American setting 
and a good neighbour theme were insufficient 
compensation for the loss of European markets. 
An increasing number of modest priced films 
were made, often designed to stimulate the 
mind rather than the eye. Hollywood’s 
admission that the filmgoer has a: mind is 
one of the most significant events in 40 years 
of movie history. She still produces the staple 
diet for the escapist, but is fighting a losing 
battle. with history. Her attempts to feature 
streamlined blondes with streamlined bombers 
have failed. 

Meanwhile the British film industry cleansed 
of glamour and revitalised by the documentary 
treatment of such outstanding productions as 
49th Parallel, Went the Day Well, The Silver 
Fleet and Millions Like Us have created a 
national cinema._British films are not accept- 
able to America now that U.S. assets are no 
longer frozen in this country. No British 
film has been booked in the States for over 
twelve months, but.in the words of a British 
documentary Britain Can Take It. Soon 
glamour will be as dead as Musso’s Roman 


empire. 
C. Wood 
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Gentsehe Vader Onze 
The ‘‘Our Father’ of Ghent 


Our Devil, which,dost in Brussels dwell, 

Cursed be thy name in earth and hell, 

Thy kingdom speedily pass away, 

Which hath blasted and blighted us many a day; 
Thy will nevermore be done, 

In heaven above nor under the sun; 

Thou takest daily our daily bread; 

Our wives and children lie starving or dead. 

No man’s trespasses thou forgivest ; 

Revenge is the food on which thou livest, 

Thou leadest-all men into temptation; 

Unto evil thou hast delivered this nation. 

Our Father, which in heaven art, 

Grant that this hellish devil shall soon depart— 
And with him his Council false and bloody— 

Who make murder and rapine their daily study— 
And ali his German war-dogs of the King of Spain, 
Oh send them back to the Devil, their father, again. Amen. 


This poem has been used recently by the Belgian Government.in a broadcast to 
the fighting people of its country. It was originally written in 1568, at approxim- 
ately the time of which F. D. Klingender writes in his article in this issue, The 
Massacre of the Innocents. 


by 
Marlowe and Rochester 


Heritage 


Nature, that fram’d us of four elements 
Warring within our breasts for regiment, 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds: 
Our souls; whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 
And measure every wand’ring planet’s course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And always moving as the restless spheres, 
Wills us to wear ourselves and never rest 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of all, 

That perfect bliss and sole felicity, 

The sweet fruition of an earthly crown, 


From Tamburlaine, by Marlowe. - 


And we have many modern coxcombs who 

Retire to think, ’cause they have nought to do. 
But Thought was given for Action’s government; 
Where Action ceases, Thought’s impertinent. 
Our sphere of action is life’s happiness, 

And he that thinks beyond, thinks like an Ass. 
Thus while against false reasoning I inteigh, 

I own right Reason, which I would obey; 

That Reason which distinguishes by Sense, 

And gives us rules of good and ill from thence; 
That bounds desires with a reforming will, 

To keep them more in vigour, not to kill: 

Your reason hinders; mine, helps to enjoy, 
Renewing appetites yours would destroy. 

My reason is my friend, yours is a cheat: 
Hunger calls out, my-reason bids me eat; 
Perversely yours, your appetite does mock; 

This asks for food, that answers ** What’s o’clock ? 


From Satire on Man, by Rochester. . 


A Collection of Poetry edited by 
DAVID MARTIN 


 BRICE: GNE SHILLIRG 


Reviewed by Jack Arnold 


GLANCE AT THE CONTENTS PAGE OF 
\ Rhyme and Reason surprised. me, as I 
imagine it will surprise most readers. I 
had grown accustomed to reading Poetry 
London, Horizon, Life and Letters, and other 
periodicals for my Pudney, Scarfe, and Soutar; 
Just as 1 had grown used to finding my Martin, 
Manifold and Swingler in OUR TIME. And 
I’d been unable to find a copy of Yeats’ 
Easter 1916 ever. since I lost my own copy 
‘agitating in the Army, ' 
Though not all that is claimed for it in. the 
introductior (After all, Mr.. Martin,*there are 
only thirty-four poems:-here.. And the day I 
can buy a book ‘that’s as important as you 
claim for the bob that this one costs. I’Jl really 
go high) this small collection does, in fact, 
mark a definite, point in the development of 
contemporary verse. Here are poems by poets 
who are conscious of the real issues of their 
world, political and economic, and who, know 
where they stand. The difference here, the 
reason for this book’s importan¢e, is that they 
have matured -beyond thepoint .where.a 
nervous exasperation, a rhetorical. wish to’ say 
something, is imagined to ‘be sufficiént ‘to 
replace a real poetic impulse, a full integration 
of experience. 


It follows then that these poets are-not what 


John Manifold has called ‘‘ the romantics and° 


self-expression merchants’: working: off their 
Ittl-e complexes in free-verse.’” Theiremotions 


erlt sure enough—deriving directly from the’ 


tbrp sources of contemporary life—to achieve 
ceoified form. . There ‘is “nothing untidy, 
sravisional. It is perhaps a little too simple to 
tpess this relation between’ form and content; 
ent compare the clarity of what these poets 
have to tell and the universal tidiness of their 
telling with, say, Mr. Spénder’s. last. volume. 
- As David Martin has it in his. To Dead Poeis 
of the First World War: 
We are the druids of the promised season, 
Bid by the sleeping whom no sunrise wakes 
To greet for them with sweet and manly words 
Their dream, the golden age of rhyme and 
reason. 
Some of these poets have developed into a 
fully-fledged political Consciousness almost 


from the outset: others have not adopted any 
particular political line. But the two types 
do successfully merge here—because each is 
writing as a poet, and as a poet is truly 
uttering the human problem, truly responding 
to the fundamental aspects of emotion in our 


day. 

Tekh Pudney and Idris Davies, for instance, 
seem to be speaking with much the same 
voice—or at least with voices that blend— 
despite the fact that doubtless each would 
make a very different statement of his political 
pasition. 

When these poets are writing of themselves, 
personally, they are not incoherent free- 
versifiers. The perpetual themes of love, 
persona] readjustment to nature and to work, 
are restated here within a new complex of 
values. Take Nicholson’s beautiful Sadie, 
aged thirty days. 

Equidistant far 
clouds and armies move 
revolution, war 
a smile held in air 
leoking-glass of love 
rack wear and tear 
Dneiper’s load of blood, . . 
or McFadden’s The Song, 
I have been gripped by the old craze, 
Raising white arms to the towering sea, 
Sending a cry, like messages 
In slim corked bottles out to sea 
That children send in holidays. 

But what ‘strikes home hardest is the fact 
that only rarely do they write about them- 
selves, turn inwards for their emotion. John 
Singer, for instance, writing about what is 
ostensibly a personal thing, the home where 
he was born, is all outside himself, objective, 
turning away from the private cliche for a 
private use, 

Where I was born, near Stepney Green, 
They toil all day on a sewing machine. 
Marry on twopence and live on less, 
Bring: up a family on watercréss. 
They’re mostly ill-starred, 

But they die hard. 

For some this objectivity is everything. 
Their poems state calmly, sometimes analyse, 
the conditions against which the social 
struggle is: necessarily directed. . The three 
sonnets by John Manifold that are included 
all do this—especially has he succeeded in his 
brilliant pungent portrait The Deserter. But 
you can say the same of Searfe’s: Recruits, 
Some days we ached with boredom ‘and 

loneliness, 

Each was alone and hated the whole world, 
And’ oyr hearts seemed as ugly as our battle- 
dress, 
(Although here, again it is really a case of an 
ostensibly personal poem turning out, out, 
out for its vitality all the time.) You can say 
the same of Idris Davies, Soutar, the one poem 
by.Phyllis-Shand Alfrey that is included, and 
-of all the: poems .by John -Pudney, amongst 
them The New Story—I quote it purely for its 
excellence. ~  _ 
Let the cold fire break out in happy men, 
Their blade the reasoning edge, their bomb 
the fury, eee 
Outblast of understanding, force sudden, 
Deliberate. as surgery. 

But it is when the outward turning of emo- 
tion is.at its fullest as in that verse of Pudney’s 
that these poems are best: it is when their 
response to the human issue leads them to an 
active sense of the struggle: it is when ‘they 
cannot write of ‘music without their social 
sense, as in these lines from Miles Carpenter’s 
Song for Harriet Cohen, 

Harriet speaks. And the ancient people, 
Scapegoat of dying, decaying hate 
Rise with the sweetness of their spirit, 
The strength of their song, to join the 
fight. 


Or when Scarfe includes in his Recruits, and 
naturally, the verse, 
Till we thought together with des- 
perate unison 
And moved as one witha sudden under- 
standing 
And knew our purpose, and found a 
rhythm like love. 
Or when Lind$ay writes, 
And-suddenly life is stronger 
than death, and conquering soars. 
Or when Swingler, in Letter I, a love poem, 
must say, 
Because the soil from which we’re reared 
Is poisoned with the rot of years 
Our simple will cannot evade 
The twisted root of fear and pride. 


Therefore the love you make in me 

Begets more vehemence to free 

The world whose nets constrain us still 

From loving with a single will. 
Or when they write as almost every poem in 
this book is written. You see? I do nothing 
but quote, for their fighting has got me. “ 

The influence of Yeats on modern poets has 
been rightly stressed. Auden, for instance, 
made several generally inconclusive efforts to 
use the Yeatsian method. And the influence 
of “Yeats does effectively appear in this - 
collection, even though (or perhaps because) 
none of the poets are directly remembering or 
imitating him. His poem does not appear 
with any gawky effect. The harmony between 
his and the other verses lies at root in the fact 
that they are tackling something of the same 
approach, discovering the same sources o 
diction and rhythm. Thus the poem rightly 
stands at the end, and though far superior: to 
the others does‘not flatten them out. : 

A further justification for its inclusion lies 
in the fact that in it for the first time in our 
generation we meet a great poet speaking out 
plainly, and without compromise, on a 
revolutionary issue. And so much in. this 
small collection comes near to doing that. 

But it is small. Consistently greedy, I could 
have wished for so much more. Is it too much 
to ask for a bigger, more ambitious book ? 
For months I have been ploughing through 
the rhymeless, unreasonable privacies that are 
printed, page after page, in so.many of our 
periodicals, searching for real rhyme and 
finding reason ‘elusive. Now, it is true, I can 
throw the lot into the waste paper basket and 
put this little booklet in their place. But I 
shall want much more. 


Folk Song 


THE SINGING ENGLISHMAN. 
Workers’ Music Association. 1]- 


Reviewed by Scott Goddard 


F THE MANY THINGS THAT COULD ,BE 
() said about this stimulating and thought 
provoking study of the interaction of 
social conditions and folk art, one is of the 
first importance. The reader is advised to get 
out of his head, as soon as possible, any idea 
that this is a book about folk music; that done, 
he will be safe for an interesting excursion 
across country, not all of which has yet been 
mapped. But if he persists in expecting a book 
on folk-song, that is to say, the sung part of 
folk poetry, he-will:constantly and increasingly 
be disappointed. And in that he will be doing 
an injustice to the author, whose intention, as 
far as may be discovered, has been to write 
about the people who sing and only incident- 


ally about the notes they sang. 


There are certainly a handful of music 
examples, giving the melodies of some twenty 
songs. But that is all. And as the book pro- 
gresses from ‘‘ The Beginning of It,” through 
technique and history to the final section, 
‘* What happened to the Work Songs,’ the 
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true nature of the book appears; and it is not 
that which might be expected. 

Probably the title is at fault. The Singing 
Englishman; surely, one feels, that should be 
a book for those who want to discover what 
music was sung to ‘‘ Elizabeth Hone,” to 
‘* James Macdonald,” to ‘‘ The Mechanic’s 
Appeal to the Public,” and to ‘‘ My Love’s a 
Ploughboy,”’ and also to discover (given the 
sharp political slant to this book) what sociol6ég- 
ical significance there may be in the music. 
However, that appears not to be the aim of 
the writer and therefore it were wrong to 
expect as much from him. This is not a book 
about folk song so much as folk verse, on the 
analogy of madrigal being the term for the 
music and madrigal verse that for the poems. 
The title stresses voice over verse, whereas it 
is the verse that forms the interludes and is 
used to reinforce the argument which is 
mainly an amalgam of history and political 
economy. 

The book is written in a pleasantly vigorous 
style. The pungent comment is no more 
acrid than may be warranted by the subject, 
which turns out to be-the suppression of the 
common people by aristocracies, first of birth, 
then of business. It makes enthralling reading, 
though the material is too varied and expan- 
sive to be contained ir a small volume. There 
is, of necessity, more suygéstion than conclusion 
on matters which range from the Norman 
Conquest up to the end of the last century. 

The thesis is that ‘‘ what we nowadays call 
English folk song is something that came out 
of social upheaval.” That contention is valid 
in so far that all change can be called up- 
heaval. And since change is inherent in the 
very act of living, it may equally be urged 
that folk song is an expression of the life of 
the people, that is, of everyone. But it is 
evident that by social upheaval the author 
means a particular form of tension existing 
between the haves and the have-nots; and it 


may be questioned whether folk song, that is: 


folk poetry, came out of that, or at any rate out 
of that alone. The author himself suggests this 
when exemplifying the incest songs. Then 
there are the semi-mythological, semi-runic 
rhymes which also come from something quite 
other than a political or economic source, 
something more profoundly spiritual than a 
social upheaval. There are, too, the ballads 
which run the gamut of all the complexes 
guessed at by psychiatrists and seem to come 
from some deep rooted pathological dis- 
harmony, too human to be termed barbaric, 
too fierce to be considered civilised. From 
all of these, as well as from social upheavals to 
which the author rightly draws. attention, folk 
verse may be said to arise. “‘ The unconscious 
mass thing ”’ (to use one of the author’s telling 
phrases) is rooted in the detritus of centuries 
of human suffering and joy. 

The cult of witchcraft, it is suggested, had 
some connection with the attempts of the 
labouring classes to rise against their oppres- 
sors, and the cover was used as a cloak for 
clandestine activities. Freemasonry was to 
fulfil that role in Mozart’s day; and now, the 
papers are full of the underground organisa- 
tions in Nazi-terrorised Europe. What songs 
do they sing, those men doing that hazardous 
work ? Do they communicate with each other 
in the way the author tells us the men used 
to do at the hiring fairs when they saw one 
of their companions in danger of being hired 
by a starve-crow farmer? By some adroit 
alteration of a note in a tune, do they signal 
to each other under the nose of the hated 
authorities ?. May it be that here is a possible” 
reply to the author’s contention that the wave 
of.folk song having receded it ‘‘ has not come 
back again,”’ is “‘ not even in sight yet’’? It is 
the kind of idea that comes to mind after 
being infected by the author’s enthusiasm. 
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Images 


SCALA: Othello by William Shakespeare 
ARTS: The Two Children by Peter Powell 


UNITY: Green and Pleasant Land 
by Leonard Peck 


Reviewed by George Raymond 


HAT I DONT GET IS WHY IAGO 

wants to destroy Othello,” said my 
companion ‘in the interval between 
Acts IT and III. 


One of two problems that face every 
producer of Othello is how to make that point 
clear to his audience. It turns on the larger 
and more important problem of what is the 
theme of the play. Once solve that and your 
motive for Iago is obvious and all that has to 
be done then is to “‘ point ” it for the ground- 
lings. 

A contemporary, in reviewing Mr. Wolfit’s 

roduction, gave it as his opinion that 
Othello and Desdemona are a pair of ninnies 
with nothing but a sexual attraction for each 
other and that is why the Moor is so easily 
blasted with jealousy. The evidence for this 
‘contention is that all the play’s imagery is 
physical. 2 


On the other hand Samuel Sillen, the New 
York critic, some of whose articles have been 
‘published in OUR TIME, puts it this way, 
““ The crucial point is_that Othello is bkack; 
his differences in colour, together with his 
alien birth and culture, is strongly emphasised 
by Shakespeare because it is the crux of the 
drama. If we go back to Shakespeare’s source 
Cinthio’s Hecatommithi, we discern the same 
emphasis on blackness (negrezza) of the 
Moor.”? Hence the emphasis on physical 
imagery. 

It is worth while considering this colour 
question. There is no doubt that Shakespeare 
thought of Othello as a Negro. All the early 
actors, Betterton, Quinn, Garrick, etc., 
played him as such. It is only as you get away 
from Shakespeare’s time that he gets lighter 
and lighter. In the nineteenth century, when 
the colour question was becoming a problem 
through the controversy over slavery, we find 


Kean and other actors of the period portraying | 


him as a sort of sunburnt sheikh of Araby. 
By the middle of the century some American 
critics had carried this attitude to its logical 
conclusion by denying that Othello was black 
at all, on the ground that had Shakespeare 
really known Negroes he would never have 
give to the Moor noble qualities. Virtue 
- could not exist except within a white skin ! 


We should expect to find the extreme of this 
attitude in America, at the point of battle so 
to speak, but even-hefe in England the one 


time revolutionary Coleridge could write 
“* No doubt Desdemona saw Othello’s visage 
in her mind, yet, as we are constituted, and 
most surely ‘as an English audience was 
disposed in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, it would be something monstrous to 
conceive this beautiful Venetian girl falling in 
love with.a Negro. It would argue a dis- 
proportionateness, a want of balance in 
Desdemona which Shakespeare does not 
appear to have in the least contemplated.” 


Only Mr. Shaw’s flower girl could answer 
such insupportable nonsense adequately. 


Mr. Wolfit makes his Othello a Negro. Or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say he 
makes himself up as a Negro. There is nothing 
more than this in the production to give 
currency to the suggestion, Brabantio’s insults 
being passed off by Mr. Wolfit with a deprecat- 
ing smile. This Othello had none of the 
toughness and decisive quality which must 
have belonged to a man who unaided had 
made himself so great and feared. If he were 
a general (a point about which I was never 
convinced) then he could not have risen from 
the ranks but must have arrived by way of 
some Venetian Eton and Sandhurst. That 
seemed to me. the central weakness of a 
performance that in other respects comes near 
to satisfying. ; 

It has been said truthfully that Mr. Wolfit’s 
company is not up to Mr. Wolfit. This is not 
meant in any carping spirit. We all honour 
Mr. Wolfit for the courageous way in which 
he has consistently presented Shakespeare 
during the past four difficult years. But if he 
is to keep the affection that he has won for 
himself he must now strengthen his collabora- 
tors. ° 


NE of the questions which Stanislavsky 
QC) always asked his actors was, ‘‘ Can 
you tell me an image which sums up 
the play for you? ”’ Usually I find this a very 
difficult question to answer but watching 
The Two Children by Peter Powell, there was 
an image which returned insistently to my 
mind again and again. 

This play was chosen from nearly: six 
hundred that were submitted for a competi- 
tion organised by the Arts Theatre Club with 
a first prize of £100. It is a very workmanlike 
job indeed and very well acted, except in one 
character who is badly miscast. 


The play shows us a more than usually 
county family living happily in a spacious 
Manor house whose old-world charm is 
maintained at the expense of the family’s 
liquid assets. Periodically the black sheep of 
the family, a son who is a famous archeologist, 
turns up and hints that possibly their happiness 
is ill-founded. It is somehow suggested by 


Mr. Powell that there is something frightfully - 


revolutionary and raffish about. archeology. 
The image that kept recurring to me was 


that of a chick trying to break out of its egg. . 


Every now and then it breathed hard, stamped 
its feet, ruffled its down, drew back its head, 
opened its mouth wide and—Nothing. Quite 
unconcerned the chick started its winding-up 
preparations all over again and went on 
repeating them. 


I was profoundly sorry for Mr. Denys 


Blakelock as the archeologist trying to be 
iconoclastic without having anything to say. 
Possibly the author was endeavouring to tell 
us that the day of the squirearchy was over, 
though surely it was unnecessary to reiterate 
anything so obvious. What he did expose was 


the utter confusion and frustration of our 


intellectuals. 


The curtain came down on the Manor 
house in August, 1939, with the male of the 


two children going off to fight—‘*he didn’t 
know what for,” but uneasily aware that 
** things ” would be ‘‘ different’ afterwards. 
And that was all Mr. Powell had to offer us 
with a fine sense of the theatre and through 
the medium of some excellently drawn 
characters. 


The chick was dead, still-born, its egg-shell 
not even chipped. : 


EONARD PECK, author: of Green and 
L Pleasant Land, suffers no such limitations. 

His difficulty is to prevent his chick from 
smashing not only its shell but the whole 
incubator! For the keynote of his play is 
violence, violent passionate people set against 
violent events; the clash between the con- 
solidating capitalists of the early nineteenth 
century and the Chartists, a clash that was 
resolved with a terrible ruthlessness by the 
manufacturing class because they saw Chart- 
ism as the last obstacle between them and 
security. The falsity of that dream is the 
inherent message of the play. 


Kate Barton, the wife of Robert Barton, a 
virulent anti-Chartist M.P., bored with 
her empty life in her solid Cavendish Square 
home, meets Julian Mayne, a Chartist leader, 
through her dissolute younger brother. 
Despite Mayne’s occasional drunken bouts 
and rough ways.Kate falls in love with him. 


Her association with Mayne is betrayed to 
Robert by one of the family’s servants, Ruth 
(who, incidentally, is an ex-mistress of 
Robert’s) and the three of them meet in’ 
Mayne’s lodging. The Chartist rising pro- 
voked by agent-provocateurs has failed and 
Mayne is flying for his life. Kate decides to 
go with him. Robert tries to shoot Mayne but 
Mayne batters him into insensibility with his 
fists. He,and Kate go off together to seek 
happiness amid the insecurity and danger 
inseparable from a working-class politician’s 
life. Because she loves Mayne and has work 
to do Kate believes she has more chance of 
finding it than ever she had in the useless 
security of Cavendish Square. 


That is a brief but inadequate summary 
of the plot. The characters are drawn with 
certainty and polish and the dialogue has both 
quality and distinction. Mr. Peck in writing 
the best new play presented by Unity Theatre 
since ‘‘ Star Turns Red ”’ is the first of Unity’s 
playwrights to mature as a dramatist. The 
long and patient work of the Society dating 
back to 1937 .\in encouraging new authors is 
now beginning to fructify, it seems. 


In the case of the three main characters 
played by Ann Davies, Bert Pearl and Ellis 
Solomons, the acting was careful and well 
thought out—a shade too careful, I thought, 
for such turbulent people. The dynamism of 
the characters being often lost by over-restraint. 
As Ruth, Louie Bradley had exactly the right- 


treacherous and tigerish quality. She is an 


actress of real ability who could have done 
even better if the direction had allowed her. 
Edna White, as Mrs. Hodges, Mayne’s 
landlady, was remarkably easy and sure of 
touch in the kind of middle-aged woman’s 
part that hitherto has remained outside the 
grasp of Unity’s players. a 

The direction of Eva Lorm Schaffer, like 
the acting, failed to underline the essential 
violence of the play, but was in general 


‘competent, though, I think, some of the 


curtains should have been sharpened, and the 
Waits between the scenes better bridged. 
Once again, Bernard Sarron has created a 
very distinguished setting. ss 
Unity’s development proceeds apace and 
Green and Pleasant Land represents an important 
milestone. pa a 
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Graphic Arts 


The Massaere of the 


Innocents 


by Francis Rlingender 


"CR CENTURIES THE PEOPLE OF THE 
B senesianas remembered 1566, They 
called it the Year of Terror—’t Wonderjaer. 
The splendid festivities of a royal wedding 
had scarcely subsided at the Court of Brussels, 
when the Regent, Margaret of Parma, 
informed the Council of State that Philip IJ 
had resolved, in spite of all remonstrances, to 
enforce the decrees through which he sought 
to stamp out heresy and sweep aside the 
ancient liberties of his northern realm. At 
long last the King had spoken, and no choice 
was left between obedience and _ rebellion. 
** The proclamation was made; the Inquisition 
displayed redoubled energy; but intense 
indignation and excitement were aroused 
among the people. The magistrates generally 
refused to carry out the edicts. Rather, they 
said, would they resign their functions than 
be responsible for the consequences of a policy 
binding them ‘to burn fifty or sixty thousand 
of their fellow countrymen. Lawlessness 
spread rapidly. The populace was furious at 
the sight of the barbarous executions. Lam- 


poons, -broadsheets, and hand-bills fiercely 
denouncing the Inquisitors were scattered 
broadcast. -. .”’* 


On April 5th, 250 young nobles led by 
Brederode and Lewis of Nassau marched to 
the Council Chamber at the Royal Palace 
of Brussels and presented a manifesto which 
they had widely canvassed for many months. 
They requested the cancellation of the hated 
decrees, for the abolition of which they had 
pledged themselves to stake their lives. 
‘“ What, Madam, is your Highness afraid of 


*Cambridge Modern History, vol, IU, p. 201. 


L.P.O. BOOKLETS 


these beggars?’ was the contemptuous 
retort of Barlaymont, councillor to the Regent, 
and henceforth ‘‘ Vivent les Gueux !” be- 
came the battlecry of the insurgents. 


It was, indeed, a moyement of beggars. Its 
real strength lay with the people, menaced 
by the rack and stake of the Inquisitors and 
reduced to beggary by crushing taxes. 


Throughout the spring and summer of 
1566 the popular movement grew apace. 
Meetings of protestants, at first held in secret 
hiding places in forests and waste lands at 
night, began to be openly convened in villages 
and in the suburbs of the large towns through- 
out the country, and. thousands flocked to 
hear the fearless preachers, arms in hand. In 
Antwerp, in July, bands of men paraded the 
streets, chanting the psalms and shouting 
** Vivent les Gueux!” Then, in August, 
St. Omer, Ypres, Antwerp, and most of the 
other great cities were swept by an outburst 
of fury, in which small groups of zealots 
wrecked the altars of the churches, smashing 
all images and destroying countless treasures 
of art. The authorities were powerless to 
stem the tide. The life of the country was 
paralysed. 

Such were the events that made 1566 
memorable to the people of the Low Countries. 
Tt is no less memorable in the annals of world 
democracy. For the first time in history a 
whole people rose to shake off the shackles of 
foreign oppression and to make themselves a 
modern nation. If it was the first, it was also 
one of the longest and most bitter independence 
struggles. Of the infants born in the Wonder~ 
jaer of 1566 only those who reached the ripe 
old age of 82 lived to see the final return of 
peace and the recognition of their country’s 
independence. 


And it came to pass in those days, that 
there went out a decree from Caesar 
Augustus, that all the world should be 
taxed. (And this taxing was first made 
when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.) 
And all went to be taxed, every one into his 
own city. And Joseph also went up from 
Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into 
Judea, unto the city of David, which is 
called Bethlehem; (because he was of the 
house and lineage of David) to be taxed 
with Mary his espoused wife, being great 
with child. (Luke, ch. 2, v. 1-5). 


Fifteen hundred and sixty-six years after 
this episode, in the Wonderjaer when Margaret 
was governor of the Low Countries and a 
decree went out from another Caesar, residing 
in Spain, that all the world should be taxed, 
Peter Bruegel the Elder (1525/30-1569) 
painted a picture illustrating the ‘* Taxing 
of the People at Bethlehem” (Fig. 1). The 
** Bethelehem,”’ which he chose for his scene 
is a Flemish village of his own time, covered 
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in snow. The canals are ice-bound. Drays 
and farm-carts lie abandoned on the village . 
green. ork on the fields has come to a 
standstill. But instead of enjoying their well- 
earned rest at the fireside, the peasants. are 
crowding to the village inn to hear the 
proclamation of the hated ‘‘ placard,” to 
register and to pay the ‘‘ hundredth penny ”’ 
on their land and the two per cent. on their 
movable estate which Philip’s government 
demanded. Despite the children, who are 
throwing’ snowballs or sliding on the ice, the 
scene is laden with an atmosphere of sullen 
discontent and grim foreboding. The people 
are penned up like a flock of sheep outside the 
tavern in the lower left-hand corner of the 
picture,- while the centre of the composition 
is a cold expanse of snow. No warmth emerges 
from the sun which is setting, a blood-red orb, 
across the frozen canal in a leaden sky. 

It is a scene that might have happened in 
any Flemish village during the fateful winter . 
of 1565-66, when the story of that other census, 
many years ago, was repeated in the snow- 
bound plains of Flanders. The simple bible 
story which, as far as we can tell to-day, 
Bruegel was the first painter to depict,* has 
come to life in the experience of the people. 
And thus, in Bruegel’s picture, history cedés 
place to reality. Joseph and Mary, distinguish- 
able only by their traditional attributes, the 
ass and the ox, are humble travellers flocking 
with the other peasants to the inn. 

If Bruegel mirrored the events of 1566 in 
his picture of the Taxing at Bethelehem, he 
chose an even more inflammatory scripture 
text for its companion piece. One can imagine 
with what feelings people, who lead seen 
relatives or friends dragged from their homes 
and burnt alive for the sake of their faith, read 
the story of the Massacre of the Innocents. 
To them Philip, who wrote to the Pope in that 
same year 1566 ‘‘ I will lose all my states, and 


‘a hundred lives if I had them, rather than be 


the lord of heretics,” could not but appear 
another Herod. That comparison must have 
become irresistible, when théy saw the 
massacre of Bethelehem transplanted, in 
Bruegel’s picture, into a contemporary Flemish 
village (Fig. 2). A squad of heavily armoured 
cavalry, led by a grim magistrate in black, are 
halting in a compact group on the snow- 
covered village green. They keep watch, 
while before them, in the centre of the paint- 
ing, the police troops of the Inquisition execute 
their loathsome deeds. Other. soldiers are 
breaking into the houses that surround the 
green and dragging out further victims. The 
people, who beseech the executioners in vain 
for mercy, look on in helpless rage. 

Bruegel’s use of religious themes as mere 
pretexts for his’ real aim—to depict the 
sufferings of his people at a critical moment 
in their history—was the culmination of a 
tendency which had been developing for more 
than a century in Flemish art. In basing their 
illustrations of the scriptures on the stage sets 
of the mystery plays, instead of using the 
traditional patterns of christian iconography, 
the artists of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries had taken a decisive step. towards 
secular genre painting. They had also trans- 
formed the satirical imagery of drolls, gro- 
tesques and devilries, that had persisted since 
immemorial times in the popular tradition, 
into a new kind of pictorial morality play. 
With these changes in content had come an 
ever increasing interest in nature, and the 
old hieratic schemes of religious art had been 
progressively obscured by a thick overgrowth 
of naturalistic detail. But until Bruegel’s time 


*Characteristically enough, this subject had, however 
appeared earlier in the mystery plays, .that pofent 
medium for the popularisation and secularisation of 
religious themes in art. 


Bruegel: The Taxing of the People at Bethlehem, 1566. 


all these new elements had remained embedded 
as subsidiary, although increasingly incompat- 
ible, tendencies within the transcendental 
world view of the middle ages. However 
critical the diabolic imagery of Bruegel’s 
great predecessor Bosch may be of the society 
of his time, his great moralities still implied 
the traditional system of supernatural rewards 
and punishments. Similarly the new interest 
in nature was still justified by a desire to 
render homage to God in the humblest of his 
creatures. 


In Bruegel’s art both the new realism and the 
symbolic satire were for the first time stripped 
of their mystical encumbrances, and became 
the essential basis of a new attitude to the 
world. Hence the revolutionary novelty of 
Bruegel’s style. He sought to discover the 
“*causes and secret motions of things”’ not 
in any supernatural system divinely revealed, 
but by observing reality itself. The daily life 
of the people in all its infinite variety and the 
ceaseless struggle between man and nature 
were the content of his art. In the two pictures 
we have discussed the landscape is as much a 
means of expressing the artist’s mood, as the 
figures. We have already noted how this 
result was achieved in the picture of the 
“< Taxing at Bethlehem.”’ In the ‘‘ Massacre ”’ 
even lifeless objects reflect the agonising 
conflict between brute force and despair— 
the glowing purple and dun-coloured walls 
of the houses and the scarlet tunics of the 
horsemen in the foreground ring out from the 
snow like cries of anguish, and the leaden sky 
weighs down upon the stricken village like a 
heavy pall. 


Just as Bruegel did not hesitate to use 
traditional elements, such as the biblical 
subjects of these two pictures, when it served 
his purpose, so in his last great works he 
accentuated the dramatic tension of the 
theme by embodying in his realistic style 
certain formal principles of composition, dis- 
covered by the Italian painters of the sixteenth 
century. In the ‘‘ Taxing at Bethelehem,” a 
broad roadway, flanked by expanses of ice, 
runs diagonally across the picture, guiding the 
spectator’s eye to the group of figures, in the 
lower lefthand corner which is the dramatic 
centre of the composition. In the ‘‘ Massacre,” 
on the other hand, the dramatic tension of the 
scene culminates in the centre of the panel, 


(Fig. 1) 


before the halting squad of cavalry, at a 
point where four roads converging diagonally 
from the four corners of the picture intersect 
on the village green. But the roads also lead 
outwards beyond the artificial boundary of 
the frame, away into the distance and forward 
towards the spectator, who is thus transformed 
from a detached observer into an active 
witness of the scene before him. Bruegel’s 
renewed approach to the Italians in his last 
period did not, in other words, imply any 
sacrifice of his fundamental realism. His 
outlook was as opposed to the formal idealisrn 
and individualism of the Italian mannerists, 
as to the transcendentalism of the mediaeval 
church. He was not interested in abstract 
canons of form or in the apotheosis of mythical 
supermen, but in the actual experiences of his 
own Flemish people on the eve of their great 


Bruegel: The Massacre of the Innocents, 1566. 


struggle for freedom. He attained the universal 
by a minute study of the particular. His was 
the scientific optimism of a new generation, 
who believed that by observing man and 
nature they could ‘‘ enlarge the bounds of 
human empire, to the effecting of all things 
possible.”” Such an outlook, and such a style 
of art, could only arise at a time when the 
narrow confines of the mediaeval world had 
been broken down by the discoveries and 
inventions of early capitalism and when the 
people. who wielded the new instruments of 
production, had grown strong enough to shake 
off their feudal dependence. Bruegel’s art 
was the clarion call of democratic nationalism 
entering on its first historic battle. 


Despite its religious theme, we are therefore 


justified in regarding Bruegel’s ‘* Massacre 


of the Innocents’? as one of the earliest 
examples of consciously democratic war art. 
As rendered by this great artist, the ‘‘ Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents ”’ has become a stirring 
symbol for the sufferings of his people. 
Through it he burnt his message indelibly into 
their souls. Nevertheless, it is of great signifi- 
cance that Bruegel also took the further step 
of casting off the last vestiges of the religious 
framework within which the popular genre, 
and secular art generally, grew to maturity 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. He 
painted yet another picture showing a village 
in winter time, which repeats the composi- 
tional scheme of the ‘* Massacre ’”*’ with the 
four roads converging diagonally on the 
village green. But this time the central space 
is occupied by carts which are loaded with 
loot and by cattle driven from their stables by 
marauding soldiers. Other soldiers are break- 
ing into the houses and dragging off their 
miserable inhabitants as hostages. Along the 
two roads in the background further columns 
of troops are approaching and meeting in 
furious battle on the far end of the village 
green. The whole is an objective record of a 
war-time scene, the looting of a village, as it 
was enacted a thousand times during the 
terrible period which followed immediately 
upon “¢ Wonderjaer. Unfortunately the original 
picture is lost, and it is known only from a 
copy made by Bruegel’s son in 1605 (Douai 
Museum). 


(Fig. 2) 
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